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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Stafford’s Animal Fables from the Dark 


Continent 
30 cents 


This new book is intended for supplementary reading in the 
third year, and presents thirty-four animal fables selected and 
adapted from the folk lore of the Negro race, both in Africa 
and America. The original spirit of these fables has been well 
preserved, and they are told in most attractive fashion, which 
will ofttimes rentind the reader of the ** Uncle Remus ”’ stories 
or the “Jungle Books.’ No dialect is introduced, and the 
words and expressions used are adapted to the grade for which 
the volume is intended. There are numerous full-page pic- 
tures which are admirably suited to illustrate the fables. 


Dutton’s Little Stories of Germany 


40 cents 


The stories in this volume give a connected history of the 
German people, from the Cimbri and Teutons down to the 
present Kaiser Wilhelm. Each of the great events is, in proper 
succession, presented in the form of ashort sketch. The sab- 
jects selected show the influence which the German people 
have had on the culture and progress of the world, and include 
such topics as Albrecht Diirer,Gutenberg’s Invention of Print- 
ing, Frederick the Great, Schiller, Wagner, and Beethoven. 
The style is clear and simple, the subject matter attractive, 
and the illustrations numerous and interesting. The book will 
prove helpful and pleasing both for the school and the home. 


List Price 
Manila Cloth 

Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems (Byron), No, 11-----128 pages, .12%4 .20 
This book contains the following three selections: Pris- 
oner of Chillon, Mazeppa and Childe Harold, 

Contains a three page introduction and foot-notes. The 
introductiun consists of a biographical sketch of Lord 
Byron. 

Ancient Mariner and Vision of Sir Launfal, No. 63, Full Text. 95 pp,, 12%. .20 
Thirty-nine page iotroduction and notes by Prof. H. G. 

Paul, A M., Assistant Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Illinois. 

Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls (Tennyson), No, 56, Three Com- 

Gareth and Lynette; Lancelot and Elaine; Passing of 
Arthur. Sixteen-page introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 

Lady of the Lake (Scott), No, 9, Full Text ....-. ....+-+- 190 pages, 
Fourteen-page introduction by Edward Everett Hale, .jr., 
Ph. D., in which he treats of diction in poetry as exemplified 
in the * Lady of the Lake.” 

Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, No, 59, Complete......... 173 pages, .20 30 
Twenty-page introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 

Ph. D., in whieh he has focused attention on the Papers 
themselves, and tried to make them an influence in one’s 
thought, as well as a means of literary study. 

Julius Cesar (Shakespeare), No. 51, Complete.--.-.-.---109 pages, 1242 .20 
Fourteen-page introduction and notes by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 

Macheth (Shakespeare), No. 53, Complete..........-.... 116 pages, .20 
Twenty-page introduction and notes by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 

Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare), No, 49, Complete.... .. 112 pages, 


Sixteen-page introduction and notes by Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., Ph. D. 

These three Shakespearean plays are very suitable to those 
who are reading the plays in preparation for the coliege 
entrance examinations. he general aim has been to make 
the books usetul tothe younger student whose chief aim is 
literary appreciation. 
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STEEL 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 
ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
WORKS: CAMDEN. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


>VER AND OVER AGAIN WE HAVE TOLD THE STORY OF 
DIXON’S PENCILS, but it is a story that will bear repeat- 


ing many times. Hawthorne wrote his “ Twice Told Tales” years 
4 ago, but they are read to-day by a constantly increasing circle of 
readers. So with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Co.\ 


| A new generation of teachers has sprung up since they were first 
| placed upon the market, but our sales have rapidly, but steadily 
| Tw increased year by year, showing that their popularity had not waned, 
| and that they were more firmly intrenched than ever in the public schools of America. 

| We will send you a package of these attractive pencils if you will tell us where you teach, and 
| enclose 16 cents in stamps in your letter. 
| 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Completed 10 months ago 
and used in 74 important 


Music Course 


A creation — not a revision or an imitation. 


Every song a finished art work in melody, 
harmony, and verse. 


Every poem a standard, attractive lyric. 


Every exercise contains educational drill in 
the form of pure music. 


Planned for effective teaching. 

Makes ready and intelligent sight readers. 
Conserves and develops the child-voice. 
Induces musical interpretation. 

Result — Musical Intelligence 

Write to Ginn & Company, 29 Beacon 


Street, Boston, for information about 
this course. 


EXAMINE, COMPARE, CONTRAST it with others 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston | 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, 3+ H Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. | 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education 
Price, . . « 5Ocents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON 


ART EDUCATION 


Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 


in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 


Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex- 


tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


$43 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Pate of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNAL fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica 
tions for the pages of the JourNaL should be addressed to A. E. Winsuitr, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, = 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, $3.00 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
A. W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. W. Cox, Ware, Mass.: 
A teacher’s success will be determined, to a large 
extent, by his or her ability to make school work 
interesting. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
AlleghenyCounty,Penn. ; The education that results 
only in knowledge, skill, and power, is devoid of 
the best results that the school can give. 


Dr. Guticx, New York City: A small group 
of men and women in any community has before 
i: the opportunity of reconstructing the health con- 
ditions within that community by steady and per- 
sistent work. 


SuPERINTENDENT M. J. O'Brien, Pawtucket, R. 
Z.: A school system is a unit of which children, 
teachers, studies, methods, and material are parts. 
Its growth depends upon the adjustment of plans 
to meet requirements. 


SamuEL T. Dutton: Any lack of definiteness 
and understanding between teacher and pupil 
about the kind and amount of work to be done, or 
any hitching or confusion in the progress of the 
program, is offensive to the critical observer. 


Jessie Patcu, Red Wing, Minn.: Home study 
is necessary and desirable in the seventh and 
eighth grades and, in exceptional cases, in the 
sixth, but there should be none called for in 
the lower grades. One of the best uses of home 
study is the bringing into closer relation the home 
and the school. Home study teaches industry out 
of school. The habit formed is an excellent one, 
and good habits determine good character. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Maxwe tt, Mew York 
City: I wholly disapprove of the presentment 
which advocates the abolishment of home study. 
We cannot do without home study, but parents 
should see to it that their children do not study at 
home for more than two hours, that is long 
enough, and if a child knows that it must finish 
its lessons within that limit it willdoso. I told the 
grand jury that parents should not allow their chil- 
dren to study longer than this period, regardless of 
what task might be assigned to them by the teach- 
ers. Some of the teachers are too self-centred, they 
try to press on a child as much of their branch of 
study as they can, forgetting that other teachers 
are doing the same—with other subjects. 


LOOKING ABOUT.—(VI.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November and De- 
cember, 1906.] 


Duluth, like Spokane and Salt Lake City, has 
become the metropolis of a new district in recent 
months. No luxury of my travel has been greater 
than to see the remarkable transformation in such 
cities as these. It is not the fact that they 
are larger and richer, but the reason why they are 
larger and richer that attracts one. Each of these 
cities has become the dominant factor in a new 
empire: Spokane of the inland empire, Salt Lake 
City of the intermountain empire, and Duluth of 
the head-of-the-lakes empire ; I must confess to the 
coining of this expression, but the others are uni- 
versally recognized. Within ten years, largely 
within five years, a new world has been revealed in 
the forests and mines within a few hundred miles of 
Duluth. For a while this vast wealth trembled in 
the balance as to where it would place the crown— 
on Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
or Duluth. A revolutionary movement in a king- 
dom or empire was rarely more significant than 
the uprising of this enormous wealth of forest and 
mine, the latter wholly unsuspected a little time 
ago. Duluth was the winner and wears the crown 
of the new empire. Naturally the credit for her 
triumph is attributed to her harbor, and too much 
cannot be said for that, but Port Arthur and Su- 
perior have glorious harbors, so that large credit 
must be given to the vigor and personality of her 
business men, who have long made Duluth a nota- 
ble banking centre, carrying not less than $20,- 
000,000 a day balance. But for them the vast ele- 
vator interests could not have done their banking 
business locally. It is no uncommon event to 
have these grain and flaxseed elevators call for 
$8,000,000 in a single day without an hour’s warn- 
ing. From the first these financiers of Duluth 
have met every demand and have not allowed any 
outside interest to control this large business. 
Consequently when the greatest opportunity came 
to her that ever came toa city of her size, she 
challenged all rivals for the crown of the head-of- 
the-lakes empire and received it. 

Incidents are often significant. In the heart of 


the city is a very wide river, whose navigation is . 


almost incessant. Chicago, Boston, and other 
cities struggle along as their fathers did, with 
a draw in the bridge, which is opened periodically, 
for one or two vessels to pass at a time, but this 
was absolutely impossible for such a hustling city 
as Duluth, and an aerial bridge was put in, the only 
one in the world. It is large enough to admit of 
many teams and innumerable foot passengers, and 
this heavily ladened bridge swings over the river, 
suspended high in air, leaving virtually the entire 
river free for the boats, which need to be careful 
merely to slacken up for a minute to allow the 
bridge to pass. The enterprise that could make 
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this provision for its emergency could easily 
dominate the mighty empire that has arisen at 
the head of the lakes. 

To R. E. Denfeld has been the honor of leading 
the educational development of this city for two 
decades, and it has been a high honor and a great 
luxury, because to him, more than to almost any 
other superintendent in the Great West, it has 
been given to grow up with and establish a great 
school system without friction at any point or in 
any hour. It is almost literally true that he has 
never asked for anything of his board or of the city 
for the schools that he has not received it, and with- 
out even arguing for it. Duluth is yet to know 
its. first educational upheaval. It has had great 
business leadership in official school affairs. For 
instance, the chairman of the board of education 
for the past six years, J. L. Washburn, is a man of 
large personal interests. In the ten weeks before 
I was there he had made a trip to Europe and 
back, to Texas and back, to the Pacific coast and 
back, and had kept his finger on the pulse of the 
state normal school, of which he is the regent, and 
of the city schools. When I met him he was call- 
ing at the high school to visit two new women 
teachers in their work to see how they were doing. 
It was at 11 o’clock of a busy day, but he must 
know for himself if they were doing as well as 
they ought. There is something ennobling in the 
very movements of such a man in a great school. 
He did not stop long in either room. He did not 
need to, he could see, could sense the situation in 
a few minutes. 

It is a great high school over which C. A. Smit 
has presided for six years. Mr. Denfeld led the 
entire West in the making of a magnificent modern 
high school building, indeed he has led the coun- 
try in this, and for nearly ten years it was the best 
high school building in the United States. Den- 
feld is a New England boy, studied law, went to 
Duluth to practice, but the love of school was too 
much for him, and he side-tracked his law much to 
the advantage of education in the head-of-the-lakes 
empire. 


ONE MODERN MANIFESTATION OF THE CLASSIC 
SPIRIT IN RELATION TO CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


The Oriental ideal of training in craftsmanship, 
that which prevailed in Egypt, may be summed up 
as the relation between father and son. The craft 
was inherited, traditions were handed down through 
families. The classic ideal may be stated as the 
relation between master and man. The master 
gathered to himself kindred spirits, and by working 
with them transmitted to them the secrets of his 
craft. 

We find in Greece groups of students gathering 
about the leading sculptors, the leading architects, 
the leading craftsmen. These students received 
from their masters a certain body of tradition with 
regard to the craft; for instance, as to how a figure 
should be posed to suggest certain states of mind, 
the accessory symbols to identify a given subject, 
the proportions of the ideal figure, the best materi- 
als (clay, marble ivory, gold), the recipes for pro- 
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ducing the best texture and temper of bronze and 
other metals, methods of casting, chiseling, color- 
ing, preserving the surface of statues. This body 
of tradition was of course constantly growing, and 
the later sculptors had not only a larger body of 
tradition to draw upon than the earlier sculptors, 
but one which had been purged by wider experi- 
ence. In other words, they received from their 
masters practically the history of the craft they 
were pursuing. Then besides (having the Greek 
spirit) every student had a desire to improve upon 
what had already been done, to reach that Greek 
ideal so well stated by Plato in the ‘“‘Third Book of 
the Republic’: “A beautiful soul harmonizing with 
a beautiful form, and the two cast in one mould.” 
The method by which the student hoped to reach 
something better than had ever been was also 
thoroughly characteristic of the Greek. There 
is a passage in “Lucian” which describes it. 
Speaking of how to form an ideal statue, he says: 
“Now you may see the statue growing under the 
artist’s hands as he fits it together after various 
models. He models the eyes, brows, hair, after a 
famous work by Praxiteles, the cheeks and the 
bridge of the nose from a head by Alcamenes, but 
the delicate nostril from the Lemnian Athena, and 
the sensitive mouth from the Amazon of Phidias. 
The flow of the wrist, and the tapering fingers 
shall be taken from Alcamenes again, and the 
drapery from the Sosandra of Calamis.”’ A con- 
stant reference, you see, to the best that had yet 
been produced, that from the best a synthesis might 
be made that would be finer. 

In the process of time those who held to one 
body of doctrine were naturally drawn together 
into groups or schools of sympathetic workmen, 
which became the collegia of the Roman times, 
gatherings of workmen into something analogous 
to the guilds of the middle ages. We catch a 
vivid glimpse of these classic guilds in the “Book 
of Acts,” where Demetrius and the other silver- 
smiths filled the Ephesian theatre with uproar. 

From these earlier groupings of men in the differ- 
ent crafts arose the apprenticeship system of the 
middle ages. These apprenticeship systems were 
really based upon the classic ideals, and conserved 
the classic ideals. The aim was to lead each ap- 
prentice to receive, first, a thorough discipline 
in the technique of his craft; second, to learn the 
history and traditions of his craft; and third, to do 
all he could to maintain and, if possible, to increase 
the prestige of his craft. 

During the sixteenti. and seventeenth centuries 
these apprenticeship systems resulted in the guilds 
which are so famous in the history of craftsman- 
ship and the history of work. The guilds at last 
became tyrannous, so that there was a reaction 
against them, and after most tempestuous discus- 
sions and conflicting legislations, extending over 
a quarter of a century, in 1791 the National As- 
sembly of France abolished (so far as that country 
was concerned) the apprenticeship system. 

The wisdom of this act was questioned by many 
of the more thoughtful men of the age. I have 
here a rather dim translation of the brilliant French 
of Marat in regard to this movement of the time. 
He said, in his French of the people: “I am not sure 
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that this complete liberty, this doing away with all carving, and stone-cutting, inlaying with ! x 
apprenticeship, all novitiate, is a good thing. _The wood, metal, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, a) 
first consequence of these insane measures will be modeling in clay and wax, casting in plaster i 
to impoverish the state through the downfall of and metals, mounting gems, chasing” and en- : f 
manufactures and the decay of commerce; the sec- graving, lacquering, enameling, filling and ’ q 
ond will be the ruin of the consumer through polishing; in short, every phase of craft involved i 
eternal expense. If in greed for gain the natural in the manufacture of the most elaborate furniture. a 
desire of the workman to establish a reputation for The school has three hundred students, and admits ig 
good work is taken away, good-by to good faith. annually only about one-third of those who apply. HH . 
Soon every profession and trade will degenerate The courses include not only the technical side i] 
into sham. Since it becomes only a question of of furniture-making, but the history of art in gen- it 


selling things, it is sufficient to give them a certain 
attractive appearance and to produce them to sell 
cheap, without being embarrassed by the thought 
of worth or finish. Goods will degenerate more 
and more until the consumer is driven to buy in 
foreign markets if he would have honest goods.” 
There seems to be something of the foresight of the 
statesman in this speech of the fiery revolutionist ; 
and the experience not only of France but of other 
countries since the downfall of the apprenticeship 
system has proven Marat to have been a prophet. 

Now the French are attempting to revive some- 
thing of the classic spirit in the matter of crafts- 
manship,—that spirit which animated the master 
workmen of the Renaissance and of the middle 
ages; they are attempting to reincarnate, as it 
were, the classic spirit in the modern French edu- 


eral, and the history of furniture in particular; so 
that a student knows, for example, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Gothic couches, and is able to make 
the drawing of one from memory, if you will, and 
reproduce it in its proper material and with its ap- 
propriate decoration. 

For two hours a day, every day for four years, 
the students undergo a discipline in drawing, 
coloring, and modeling which gives a marvelous 
keenness of eye and precision of touch. Frequent 
visits to the museum, palaces, and furniture manu- 
factories of the city and its environs give additional 
training. As the result, the student has a taste 
and a skill entirely unknown to American students, 
and a fine piece of work of whatever period is im- 
mediately recognized. 

I visited some time ago a jewelry manufacturer 


if 
cational system; they are attempting to establish Attleborough, and ina long room saw one hun- €£ 
a system which shall recognize masters in the dred men at work bending and soldering gold wire, ig 
different crafts, which shall give to the student [to reproduce certain types of jewelry. The di- 4 } 
something of the traditions of his craft, which shall tector of the room told me that it would be money yi 
make him familiar with precedent, which shall give in the pockets of that concern if every man in the ij 
him a pride in honest work, and which shall give shop were a trained artist, for, he said, ‘““‘We 1 


him an ambition for excellence in his technique. 
They are making this attempt through the profes- 
sional or technical schools of the city of Paris. 
There are at the present time eight such schools 
for men, and six for women. 

I have here some of the circulars of these 
schools. They are organized in such a way that 
the best elements in the old training are preserved 
under the modern conditions. The principal of 
each school is a business man primarily, not a 
professional man. The instructors in each school 
are professional men. They are selected from 
men who are recognized as authorities. While en- 
gaged in practicing their craft, they give a certain 
portion of their time to instructing students. The 
schools are open to all French children, but admis- 
sion is by examination. Students from the city of 
Paris are admitted free; students from other parts 
of France are admitted on the condition that the 
municipality from which they come shall pay to the 
Parisian authorities two hundred francs a year; so 
that the tuition is practically free to any deserving 
student from any part of France. 

The courses are as thorough as it is possible for 
such courses to be, and as exacting as courses in 
the best American colleges. 

The Ecole Boulle, for the training of furniture 
makers, may be taken as a typical school. Enter- 
ing pupils must be at least thirteen years of age. 
The four years’ course covers the theory and prac- 
tice of furniture construction, including wood- 
turning, cabinet-making, upholstering, wood- 


haven’t a man in this room who can bend a perfect 
spiral even with a model before him. We cannot 
make the highest grade of jewelry.” 

The work produced by the students in the 
Boulle school is of such a character that the furni- 
ture manufacturers of France have been able to se- 
cure legislation prohibiting its sale. It is so fine, 
they say, that it would ruin the furniture trade! 
In consequence of this restriction the public 
schools of Paris and the technical schools in other 
parts of France are supplied with this beautiful 
furniture. 

Now this discipline which the French are giving 
to their students is exactly the same in spirit as the 
discipline which the men must have had who made 
the Parthenon, with its marvelous refinements of 
proportion and of line, and cut the exquisite orna- 
ments of the Erechtheum and the Propylaea. 

The results of this work in France are, first of 
all, the training of men who are in immediate de- 
mand, men who know every phase of their craft 
from the very beginning. The second result is an 
ever-increasing export trade. French work is in 
demand. We import immense quantities of the 
products of French workmen into our country 
every year, and give in exchange largely raw ma- 
terial. The work 1s therefore recognized by th2 
government, and fostered by the government, and 
to an extent which seems extraordinary indeed to 
the American. Our government does nothing for 
technical education in any way. I found at an ex- 
hibition of work in one of the technical schools in 


Paris this summer a design for a kerosene lamp ' 
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about two feet high, extremely simple,—the sup- 
port and bowl as usual, but with the decoration 
more skilfully placed than usual,—merely a draw- 
ing in water color. But the student who made it 
received a medal from the school, a purse from 
the city of Paris, and was exempted from military 
service for two years by the French government. 
What a reward for a kerosene lamp! In our coun- 
try we have no such recognition of thorough disci- 
pline and skill. 

But the chief result of this French training is that 
beautiful things are produced. Let me complete 
that quotation from the “Third Book of the Re- 
public.” When a beautiful idea harmonizes with a 
beautiful form, and the two are cast in one mould, 
that will be the fairest of sights to him who has the 
eye to contemplate the vision.” Nor is that all. 
The beautiful thing has a value in itself, but it has 
still another value. Plato has stated the true 
function of beautiful things in the Symposium. 
“The true order of going or being led is to use the 
beauties of the earth as steps along which to mount 
upwards for the sake of that other beauty, going 
from one to two, and from two to all fair forms, 
and from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair 
actions to fair notions, until from fair notions one 
arrives at the idea of absolute beauty, and at last 
knows what the essence of beauty is, . . . a 
beauty which, if you once beheld, you would see to 
be not after the measure of gold and garments, 
P but the divine beauty, pure and clear and 
unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of 
mortality.” 

That which America needs most in its crafts- 
manship is a revival of the classic spirit—that rev- 
erence for precedent, that recognition of masters, 
that thorough discipline in technique, that ambi- 
tion to do thoroughly well the things really worth 


doing.—Address. 


-0-@-0-@ -0- 
EARLY EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 

[It is a long time since I have seen so good a version 
of the old-time conditions. Every teacher in America 
should read it and keep it at hand for the lovers of the 
good old times. It is well written and is a_ sincere 
presentation of a genuine condition of things half a cen- 
tury since.—Editor.] 


Editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette:— 

Sir: I have read with interest Colonel A. K. Mc- 
Clure’s article-in your Sunday edition in regard to 
our public school system, its early history and its 
development. I am not in touch with the early 
history of the educational system of the state. I 
recall the fact that I attended the first free school 
esablished in our neighborhood, in October, 1837. 
As the law then stood a board of directors would 
manage the school affairs of the township, levy the 
tax, pay the teachers, pay for fuel, etc., and when 
necessary erect new buildings. There was a com- 
mittee of three elected in each sub-district; the 
duty of this committee was to make choice of a 
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teacher for their school, to see to it that the school- 
house was made comfortable for occupancy, that 
fuel was supplied, etc. The board of school di- 
rectors would settle the bills. 

When a teacher presented himself to the board 
for employment, having with him the certificate 
of the committee, it was the duty of the board, 
before employing him, to have him submit to a 
literary examination. He would usually be sent 
to some clergyman or other literary person of the 
neighborhood for examination; the certificate that 
he would bring back was always honored. 

It was quite probable that some of our early 
teachers were somewhat limited in their culture. 
An intelligent farmer would frequently take charge 
of his home school, as it was usually open only a few 
months. If he could maintain good discipline and 
could retain possession of a good pocket knife, 
having one small blade, kept sharp, with which to 
“make” pens for the students, who would always 
furnish the goose quills, could write a plain hand— 
as he had to write copies in their ‘‘copy” books— 
could use a good switch, three feet long or more, 
he was regarded a good teacher. 

At this early period there were more in the spell- 
ing classes than in others. The “United States 
Spelling Book” was then used. In reading there 
was one class in the Bible, another in the new 
testament; beyond this anyone could bring what- 
ever reader he pleased, historical or biographical. 
A reading class would not infrequently ‘ye com- 
posed of one. 

At this early stage of school development six 
days in the week were taken up in the schoolroom. 
It required little time to arrange for the next 
week’s work. I zecall that on Saturday afternoon 
an esteemed neighbor—a farmer, a justice of the 
peace, and an elder in the United Presbyterian 
church—would put in an appearance, and by per- 
mission of the teacher, would take charge of the 
school. He required all of sufficient age to com- 
mit to memory the Ten Commandments, the 
shorter catechism, with selections from the Psalms 
and other scripture lessons, not forgetting the 
Lord’s prayer. 

All this was in an early stage of our public 
school system. This religious training would not 
be allowed at this more advanced period, and yet, 
in looking back over that primary period, I cannot 
see where any harm grew from this training of the 
young minds on these moral lines. 

Several years had passed before a grammar 
class was introduced in our school. I recall the 
incident, a class of two was started, and we all 
thought it singular that it was necessary to teach 
people how to use the language to which they had 
been reared! I recall noticing them at their gram- 
mar (Kirkham’s), and it seems to me I can yet see 
the teacher as he is walking back and forth across 
the room with his hands behind his back, under his 
coat-tail; and as he looks over toward the “gram- 


As in a game ov cards, so in the game ov life, we must play what iz dealt tew 
us, and the glory consists, not so mutch in winning as in playing a poor hand well. 


—Josh ‘Billings. 
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mar” class, extemporizing, “John—his book—John 
—his book,” with a generous smile. 

It may be a surprise to some of our present 
teachers to know that not only late in the ’thirties, 
but early in the ’fifties male teachers received as 
low as $16 a month, and females from $10 to $12 
amonth. These figures would not do now; every- 
thing in the business line has changed. Very lit- 
tle money was needed then, many of the teachers 
remained at their several homes while teaching. 

The most direct and radical change that took 
place in the development of the public school sys- 
tem was that caused by law directing the election 
of county superintendents. This law went into 
effect in 1854. I well remember the meeting of 
the school directors of Butler county, when coming 
together for the first time under the law, they met 
in the basement of the Presbyterian church, and 
Isaac Black, an active school teacher, was elected. 
When it came to fixing the salary a Baptist minis- 
ter from the northern part of the county moved 
that the salary be fixed at $100 a year. This 
brought the Rev. Mr. Findley—afterward presi- 
dent of New Wilmington College—to his feet. 
He remarked that he deemed such a motion an 
insult to the legislature that had passed the law. 
The mover of the resolution replied that such was 
his purpose in offering the resolution, as he felt 
that the legislature had insulted the school direc- 
tors of the whole state by providing for the selec- 
tion of an agent to look after their official conduct. 

The salary was finally fixed at $300 a year, and I 
can truthfully say that no superintendent of later 
years discharged the duties of the office with 
greater fidelity than did Mr. Black, traveling, as 
he did, on foot from one section of the county to 
the other as his official duties required. Just think 
of it, three years’ hard work—both physical and 
mental—for which in return he received $900! 

Thomas Robinson. 


Butler, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES IN MISSOURI. 

BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W, T. CARRINGTON. 

Neither the Constitution nor the statutes 
of Missouri limit in any way what shall be taught 
in the public schools of the state. Any school dis- 
trict, city, town,village or country may maintain as 
high grade work and have taught therein any 
subjects that the people are willing to tax them- 
selves for. All cities and large towns have man- 
ual training and domestic art and science in high 
schools and in many of their grades. Much has 
been done in the lower grades of the village 
schools in hand work, looking towards the correla- 
tion of the ‘‘ arts and crafts ” with other subjects. 
Much of this work is gradually spreading to the 
strictly rural schools, just as fast as teachers can 
be prepared to do it. 

In the one-room rural school, industrial 
teaching begins in nature study and develops into 
some form of agriculture, depending on the domi- 
nant interests of the community and on the prep- 


aration of the teacher. In Atchison, Bates, and 
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Jackson counties the specific end aimed at is im- 
provement in corn growing. ‘“ Boys’ clubs” have 
been organized and corn exhibits held. In St. Louis 
county,vegetable gardening clubs have been organ- 
ized and hundreds of boys and girls make definite 
study of a few vegetables and at Thanksgiving 
time bring their best products to some central point 
to display, combining with Thanksgiving the popu- 
lar vegetable and fruit fair. In many rural schools 
of South Missouri, this work runs more into a study 
of small fruits and berries and of poultry. In the 
blue-grass counties of Central Missouri, special 
attention is given to fine stock. Most satisfactory 
results are manifest in all sections of the state, 
growing out of the agitation a few years ago for 
the teaching of “nature study.” Wherever the 
teacher has exercised good judgment in selecting 
material to be used and has sought the co-opera- 
tion of the patrons, much interest is manifest. 
About one rural school in ten is doing much that 
is satisfactory, the work being based on outlines in 
a state course of study for rural and village schools 
and on a bulletin prepared by the state superin- 
tendent called “ Elements of Agriculture for Pub- 
lic Schools.” 

In the high schools of Carrol!ton, Columbia, 
and Springfield, courses 1n agriculture are given. 
The pupils taking these courses are mainly farmers’ 
sons and daughters. They learn farm mechanics, 
study soils, seeds, plants, stock-feeding and breed- 
ing, poultry raising, dairying, orcharding, flower 
and vegetable gardening. To be sure they read and* 
study text-books and bulletins, but much the larger 
part of the work is by experiment and observa- 
tion in the window garden, in the school garden, 
or in the home gardens and fields. What is done 
in a few first-class high schools is done with more 
or less satisfaction in scores of village high 
schools. 

Realizing that the preparation of teachers is 
the first problem for Missouri to solve if it would 
succeed in securing industrial training in the pub- 
lic schools the state normal schools four years ago 
established departments of manual training and 
agriculture, and one year ago the Cape Girardeau 
Normal School established the department of 
“Domestic Art and Science” and installed a grad- 
uate of the Stout Training School as supervisor of 
the work. These departments give such courses as 
are given in the best manual training high schools 
in the country, and in addition supervise the work 
of the training schools in their respective depart- 
ments and thus plan with the student teachers les- 
sons that may be taught in the public schools and 
test them. 

There are difficulties in developing this work, 
the most serious of which is to secure directors 
and supervisors with practical and well-matured 
notions of how the work should be given in a nor- 
mal school, It is believed, however, that progress 
in this work has been fast enough. Like many 
other innovations it meets with opposition some 
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times from those who should be most interested in 
ait. It grows upon the people and is taking strong 
hold of them. 

Missouri cannot point to any brilliant ex- 
amples of work accomplished in giving “Industrial 
Education in Schools for Rural Communites,’”’ but 
it can point with pride to the work of the normal 
schools, more especially to the equipment in the 
‘Cape Girardeau Normal School, in preparing teach- 
ers for rural industrial teaching and to the well- 
nigh universal favorable reception with which it 
has met. 

Before much was undertaken in the rural 
schools the State School Department, the State 
Board of Agriculture, and the State Agricultural 
College co operated in creating a demand for it 
among the farmers at their institutes. The legis- 
lature responded to this demand, not by requiring 
agriculture to be taught, but by requiring all appli- 
cants for first-grade local and all state teachers’ 
certificates to pass an examination in elementary 
agriculture, manual training, or domestic science, 
The next step will be to make such requirements 
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DISCIPLINARY SCHOOLS. 
BY ELLEN LE GARDE, 


Director of Gymnastics. 
ORIGINATED IN PROVIDENCE, THEY HAVE 
SOLVED ONE OF THE CHILD PROBLEMS. 


Providence has been since the time of Roger 
Williams the birthplace of more than one educa- 
tional idea, but in none has it so led as in the place 
of the separate school for the boy or girl who is by 
character distinctly separate from his fellows. If 
imitation is the sincerest flattery, then Providence 
should be proud indeed, for not only in this coun- 
try, but in foreign lands, Providence is pointed at 
as having solved a problem that has bothered par- 
ents and pedagogs from the beginning of time. 

What to do with the child that is out of step, 
naughty but winning in his naughtiness, full of 
what the Germans term “wunderlust,” the desire 
to travel away from school hours, to see the world, 
to be a habitual truant, to defy all rules, to be what 
the world terms bad and yet not bad enough to be 
unredeemable, is one of the problems of the 
school. Often without a real home he brings the 
license of no government by parents into the 


schoolroom and the teacher must represent law and 
order, all he can get. If by heredity, home sur- 
roundings, daily environment, and bad companion- 


apply to all grades of certificates and the appoint- 
: ment of a deputy state superintendent to give his 
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SHALL IT BE RED OR PINK? 
BY LOUISE KLEIN MILLER. 


For how much of the ill-nature and disorder of 
the children are the teachers responsible, because 
“they fail to appreciate the “eternal fitness of 
things’? 

A PLEA FOR THE BAD BOY. 

In going about the country, I chanced to be in 
the office of the principal of a grammar school 
when a boy about fourteen entered carrying all his 
school belongings. 

The principal excused herself and I was an in- 
terested listener to a conversation which followed. 
The offence, evidently the culmination of a series 
ofmisdemeanors,seemedto be thelimit of endurance 
of teacher and principal. He was told he would 
have to go to the boys’ school, a place for truants 
and incorrigibles. He stood rigid, sullen, but 
defiant. An order was sent by him to his teacher 
to be filled out, committing him to the reformatory 
school. On his return to the office I put my hand 
on his shoulder, saying it was too bad that a boy 
with such a fine body could not have sufficient self- 
control to keep himself out of trouble. He gave 
an almost inaudible sob. Just.then his teacher ap- 
peared with his commitment. She had a harsh 
. voice and wore a bright red dress. I could im- 
agine that the vivid color to this highly strung 
boy was like a red flag in a bull fight. He yielded 
to its influence, but did not comprehend the cause. 

A wise, gentle friend of mine, a teacher of a 
sixth grade, always kept a beautiful pink bow in 
her desk, and whenever the children became rest- 
less or disorderly she managed to secretly pin the 
pink bow on her dress, and “changed the vibra- 
tions” of things, much to her relief and the well- 
being of the children. 


ship, a boy or girl loses caste in the schoolroom, 
what can be done to reclaim the child and make 
him a decent citizen of the little world in which he 
lives? 

Fourteen years ago Providence decided to segre- 
gate this type of child and put him under a new 
kind of care. To Truant Officer Gilbert E. 
Whittemore much of the credit must be given for 
not only establishing the schools but for the first 
choice of teachers. As can readily be seen a 
teacher for this class of children would, like Vir- 
gil’s poet, have to be “born, not made.” Miss 
Annie E. McCloy of Point Street grammar school 
was chosen for Hospital Street special school, Miss 
Katherine Taft of Federal Street grammar school 
for Harrison Street special school, and Miss Eliza 
FE. Gorman of Academy Avenue grammar school 
for the special school corner of Academy avenue 
and Atwells avenue, now known as Mount Pleas- 
ant special school. 

As in the ordinary classroom’ corporal punish- 
ment had been abolished, it was decided that it 
could be used in the special schools, when all other 
measures failed. The teachers selected for the first 
three schools were women of remarkable tact, ex- 
perience with all sorts and conditions of children, 
and women who would study these youthful dere- 
licts as the physician studies an interesting case, 
determined to get at the root of the disease and 
cure it. 

Providence has been fortunate in having build- 
ings where these schools could be located apart 
from the main buildings. Termed “disciplinary 
schools” from the start, the name stuck, and from 
being called special classes or schools, as those are 
in other places when copied from the Providence 
kind, the disciplinary schools keep the appellation 
and conquered the name, being the most orderly of 
schools, no matter how disorderly may have been 
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elsewhere the pupils. In the school manual and in 
school reports, the schools are termed “Schools for 
Individual Work,” and this rightly described them, 
as each child is treated as an individual and his 
defects and good points made into something 
creditable to himself and his teacher. 

The first director of these schools was Mrs. 
Rhoda A. Esten, a woman whose fitness for the 
head of the schools was something remarkable. 
Mrs. Esten was a widow, and a woman with such 
motherly instincts that she could make any so- 
called bad boy’ believe he should redeem himself 
or otherwise break her heart. Mrs. Esten not 
only had a way which softened a boy or girl and 
led them toward better habits «f life, but she could 
sw:y such children to be more obedient to parents, 
to give up pernicious literature, taboo tobacco, 
and stop profanity. The bad boy began a new 
life and his teacher helped him on in the straight 
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line, much more disagreeable to travel than the 
curved one. The little chap was only morally 
diseased, and with the reverence for better things 
and kindness and love shown all day long, he be- 
came cured and looked at life with a clearer, 
cleaner vision. 

From three schools the number grew to seven, 
one at Meeting street being established with Miss 
Ellen T. Gage as principal, Miss Annie L. Stimp- 
son assistant; Orms Street school, with Miss Clara 
F. Perry as principal; Pallas Street school, Miss S. 
Ida Phillips principal; Miss Maude E. Armstrong, 
assistant, and Aldrich Street school, off Broad 
street, with Miss Helen N, Allen, principal. 

Mrs. Esten continued in charge of these schools 
until her death and they are still continued on her 
plan. For a short time Miss Ida E. Thomas, now 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“LORNA DOONE.” — (IL.) 


Place of “Lorna Doone” in literature, fiction, 

Department of fiction—Romance; viz., a story in 
which the resolution of the plot depends upon the 
interplay of incidents rather than upon the conse- 
quences of human character. 

Background—(a) Historical, remote, not imme- 
diately affecting the theme; (b) location, positive 
natural scenery, immediately affecting the theme 
by inseparable association. 

Style—Reminiscent, rambling; narrative prose, 
broken by old songs. 

Composition—One leading story, two subordinate 
stories, each having determining movements of its 
own, yet all bearing upon the construction of the 
main plot. 

Characters determining plot development—John 
Ridd, Lorna Doone. 

Characters assisting plot development—The 
Doone family in particular, Sir Ensor Doone, 
Carver Doone, Annie Ridd, Tom Faggus, Master 
Huckaback. 

Characters incidental to the story—John Fry, 
John Ridd’s mother, John Ridd’s sister Lizzie, 
Jeremy Stickles, Squire Marwood; Gwenny, 
Lorna’s nurse; Ruth Huckaback. 

Language and spelling—Archaic dialect, for con- 
temporary flavor. 

General impressions—Picturesqueness of scenery, 
great sweetness of characters, causing affection for 
them, a sense of love prevailing, wrong righted, 
literary satisfaction in justifying what we should 
ask of the story. 

Plot analysis—Place setting (detailed). Principal 
scenes of action, Exmoor; Doone valley, the re- 
treat of the Doones, Devonshire. Secondary seat 
of action, Oare parish, Somerset, adjoining Exmoor, 
the home of John Ridd. 

Time setting—Latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Charles II. king of England. 

Remote historical movement, initiating action— 
The confication by Charles I. of large estates in 
the North, among them the ancestral holdings of 
the Doones, and the redistribution of these estates. 


consequently a complete readjustment of the social 
and political position of the Doone family, making 
them outlaws. 

Main action—The love story of John Ridd and 
Lorna Doone. 

Subactions—Love story of Annie Ridd and Tom 
Faggus; Master Huckaback’s story. 

Cross purposes, causing interference in the 
course of main action—(a) Determining cross pur- 
pose, the enmity between John Ridd and _ the 
Doones, and the necessity for John Ridd to avenge 
his father’s death upon the Doones; (by subordi- 
nate cross purposes assisting interference, the love 
of John’s sister Annie for her highwayman cousin, 
Tom Faggus; the illegal business of Master 
Huckaback, leading to the descent upon the 
Doones. 

Complicating events—John’s discovery of the 
fastness of the Doones, John’s summons to London 
upon the King’s business, Lorna’s disappearance, 

Resolving events—Lorna’s visit to John’s family, 
fight and defeat of the Doones, death of Carver 
Doone, ennobling of John Ridd. 

Plot movement—Social element, an arch plot of 
wrong and retribution, resting upon the destruc- 
tion of the destroying force, the Doones, by the 
injured John Ridd, wherein John Ridd, the agent, 
becomes the suppressor through his own wrong of 
the social evil occasioned by the outlawry of the 
Doones, and the restorer of right social condi- 
tions; also, John Ridd as agent by his marriage 
with Lorna, the innocent member of the injured 
party, restores the banished and outlawed family 
of the Doones to civilization and proper social po- 
sition. 

Plot movement, personal element :— 

I. A family wrong avenged by the last re- 
sponsible member of the injured family upon the 
last member of the family of the destroyer. John 
Ridd occasions the death of Carver Doone, though 
not by his own hand. 

II. John Ridd’s love for Lorna and the good- 
ness of the human heart, as shown both in his life 
and hers, restores the injury to the Doones in 
causing their outlawry. 
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PUSSY WILLOW. 
BY MARY A. MATHIAS, 


Dear pussy willow, in coat of down, 
When did you burst that cap of brown? 
Yester morn, when I passed this way, 

I did not catch one glimpse of gray, 
Now you are peeping out at the light, 
Smiling and nodding at the glad sight 
Stretching and striving larger to grow, 
Dear little pussy, I love you so. 


Dear pussy willow, in silver gray, 

What are you thinking of all the day? 

Can you hear the children come and go 
With tireless feet and ruddy glow? 

They soon will spy your shining row, 

And then there'll be shouts of joy, I know, 
For pussy, the children love you so! 


Dear pussy willow, in yellow dress, 
How close together your blossoms press! 
Bees are around you all the day long 
Filling your life with happiest song. 
They flit and hover around your head, 
Toiling hard for their daily bread. 

With the joy of giving you richer grow, 
For the bees, dear pussy, love you so! 


Shy pussy willow, down by the brook, 

A lover has found your shady nook; 
Now she is culling you, armsful high. 
There’s nobler work for you by and by, 
Artist and poet your praise shall sing, 
And joy to weary hearts you shall bring, 
For ’tis no secret to you I know, 

That, pussy, we old folks love you so! 
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THE NATION OF TO-MORROW. 


Compulsory education laws, child labor laws, 
juvenile courts, and junior republics are all ex- 
pressions of the same great movement to secure 
fair play for the children. Much has been accom- 
plished, but it is only the foundation for far greater 
reforms in the future. Nothing is more construc- 
tive, more hopeful, or more permanent than the 
making of good children, for the children of to-day 
are the nation of to-morrow.—From Alice Katha- 
rine Fallows’ “Fair Play for Wayward Children,” 
in the Century. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


BY WARREN H. MANNING. 
CARE OF TREES. 


[Used through courtesy of Department of Outdoor 
Art, American Civic Association.] 


A perfect tree should have healthy, unbroken 
bark, covering root, trunk, branch, and twig, with 
no broken branches, dead stubs, open sores, or 
warty excrescences. Remove the last (corre- 
sponding to black knot on plums) by amputating 
the branch or gouging out the diseased place. 


Broken branches (1) decay, carry disease into 
the trunk (2) and shorten the tree’s life. They 
should be cut close to the trunk (3) without leav- 
ing a stub (4) or shoulder (5), neither of which will 
heal over properly (6). Large branches should be 
cut a little distance from the tree (7), first under 
(7) and above (8) to avoid a bad split (9), then 
close to the tree (3). Wounds in the bark should 
have the ragged edge (10) trimmed back neatly to 
the growing tissue (11). All open wounds or hol- 
lows, in which wood has decayed, should have as 
much as possible of the dead wood scraped out to 
sound wood; then this sound wood coated with 
coal tar before the hole is covered. The mouth of 
small holes can be plugged with soft wood, cut to 
fit (12). Large wounds are best covered with 
copper, zinc, or tin, care being taken to fit closely 
and neatly to the wood at the inside edge of the 
growing tissue (13), but not to cover over any part 
of the tissue (14). Cement in cavities is gener- 
ally to be avoided. It is essential that all wood in 
wounds be painted with coal tar or paint, to ex- 
clude the spores of fungous growths, and that this 
painting shall be renewed when it is weathered 
enough to expose wood, or when cracks open in 
the wood. 

Filling above tree roots is likely to kill trees, not 
from filling against the trunk, but from covering 
and smothering the fine fibrous feeding roots. 
When filling is necessary, do not make a well 
about the trunk (15), but put loose stones over 
the original surface, and give vent to the surface 
in order that the roots may have air (16). Fill 
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good soil against the trunk, and make narrow 
vertical slits through the bark to the growing tis- 
sue, and force the soil therein to develop new 
feeding roots under the new soil surface (17). If 
branches are weak or cracked at their intersec- 
tions, do not hold them in place with a band 
around the branches, for it will choke them to 
death (18), but put a bolt through the centre of the 
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same depth the plants came out of the ground, 
and pack soil very firmly about the roots. 
Frequently transplanted nursery trees and 
shrubs with good fibrous roots are best. If they 
cannot be readily secured, get carefully dug wild 
trees or shrubs that are standing in open ground, 
with low well-branched tops. Some, especially 
the free-growing soft-wooded kinds, can generally 
be transplanted without loss. 
Hard-wooded and slow- 
growing kinds are more diffi- 
cult to move. Herbs of all 
eZ y kinds can be moved with a 
Ve ball of earth at almost any 
season. 
Remember that it is far 
better to give permanent, 
watchful, and intelligent care 
to the trees already existing, 


or plented on Arbor Day, 


than to constantly set out 


and neglect new trees. Trees 


— 


respond quickly to care, and 
to see that one which has 
been neglected is properly 
cared for, guarded from in- 
jurious insects, furnished 
with fertilizer, protected from 


PLATE No.1. A row of Silver or Water Maples on Kentucky Street, corner 'Th'rd Avenue, about electric wires, and otherwise 


twelve years old, ruined by excessive pruning and lopping off of the leading branches 


Showing 


scabby, sickly, diseased trees. From photograph.—From the Third Report of the Louisville, Ky., intelligently handled and il 


Board of Park Commissioners. 


two branches (19). Shrubs and vigorous soft 
wooded and rapid-growing young trees with good 
fibrous roots need no trimming when transplanted. 
When trimming trees for transplanting on account 
of poor roots or defective tops, no stubs should be 
left, but branches should be removed as indicated 
on the diagram. Established trees should have 
dead and chafing branches removed and wounds 
treated; but they should never have living 
branches cut off to stubs, as is practiced in many 
places by ignorant “tree trimmers.” 

When you dig your small trees or shrubs, don’t 
put the spade down like this (18), for you will cut 
off the fibers. Put it down like this (19) and pry, 
cutting all around the plant. 


If the plant is large, do not dig it like this (20) 
by cutting all roots on the inside of the trench, 


but cut the roots like this (21) on the outside of 
the trench, and save them as the soil is removed. 
Be sure to keep roots moist, and do not expose 
them to drying winds or sun for an instant at dig- 
ging or between digging and planting. Plant the 


preciated, is a very com- 
mendable work. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXXL.) 
BY RALPH WARBURTON, 
NICARAGUA AND HONDURAS. 


Notwithstanding the good offices of the United 
States and Mexico, Nicaragua and Honduras have 
opened hostilities, and war seems the only way 
they will accept to settle their difficulties. These 
difficulties are over a boundary question, and are 
of long standing. Some time ago both countries 
agreed to submit the question to the king of Spain 
as arbitrator, who afterwards submitted his deci- 
sion on the case. Honduras has claimed that 
Nicaragua has practically ignored the award of the 
kingly umpire, and now intends to secure her 
rights by force. In the interests of peace between 
neighbors, Acting Secretary Bacon of the United 
States and President Diaz of Mexico endeavored 
to prevent an armed conflict, but the question of 
“a line fence,” as in so many other cases, has been 
too insistent to admit of any suggestion by the 
would-be peacemakers. Frontier engagements 
have taken place, each side claiming victory for its 
own forces. 

Of Nicaragua, William Eleroy Curtis has written 
thus: “There is no spot of equal area upon the 
globe in which so much human blood has been 
wasted in civil war, or so much wanton destruc- 
tion committed.” If such a statement is at all near 
the truth, it certainly tells volumes about the 
belligerent qualities of this part of Latin America. 
It seems happier when in: the war saddle than 
when cultivating its rich and fruitful “haciendas.” 

The natural resources of Nicaragua are simply 
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wonderful; but a habit of national indolence has 
thwarted the development of these resources. 
There is only one really good wagon road in the 
country, and that was constructed by the Spaniards 
three hundred years ago. Nearly all the com- 
merce of the country passes over it between Cor- 
into on the Pacific and Grenada on the shore of 
Lake Nicaragua. The teaming is done in rude 
carts drawn by oxen, which draw the load by cow- 
hide thongs fastened about the base of their horns. 
Ten miles a day is the average rate of transporta- 
tion. 

There is undoubtedly great mineral wealth, but 
it is only sporadically worked. The forests are 
abundant. Rubber trees are plentiful, but the 
rubber is not equal to that of Brazil on ac- 
count of less skilful labor in preparation. The 
mahogany trees are majestic and valuable. They 
are from sixty to seventy feet in height, and from 
twenty-five to forty feet in girth. But because of 
the absence of roads, it is difficult to get this choice 
timber down to the coast for shipment. The cocoa 
tree grows wild in the forest as well as being culti- 
vated on the plantation: yet comparatively little is 
furnished for export. Coffee plantations are nu- 
merous on the fertile slopes about the lakes, and the 
berry is of a high grade. Plantains and yams pro- 
vide food for the peon population. The indigo 
plant flourishes, but the market for the dye from 
it is almost gone since the advent of the aniline 
dyes. 

The total population is about a quarter of a mil- 
lion. about one-seventh of which is of pure Span- 
ish blood, and the remainder of mixed races— 
Spanish, negro, and Indian. The leading cities 
are Managua, the present capital, Leon, Grenada, 
and Corinto. Managua has a population of about 
10,000. Leon is one of the oldest cities in Amer- 
ica, having been founded bv Cordova in 1523. 
Grenada numbers 15,000. Corinto is the seaport 
on the Pacific. The mosquito coast on the gulf 
side is almost entirely inhabited by Indians, and 
Bluefields is its one port for shipping. 

Honduras means “depths.” probably from great 
depth of the waters about its coast. In area it is 
about the size of Ohio. The country is one suc- 
cession of mountains and valleys. The Bav of 
Fonseca is its only port. on the Pacific, and on 
either side of the entrance to it stands a great vol- 
cano, as if on guard. 

The products are of both the tropical and tem- 
perate zones. On the higher levels are grown 
wheat, corn, apples, and other cereals and fruits 
belonging to the temperate zone: while on the 
lower levels are palms. pineapples. oranges, ba- 
nanas, suear cane, and coffee. Mahogany, log- 
wood, and rosewood are exported in large quanti- 
ties. In its flora there is nearly every known 
tree or shrub. and more plants of medicinal value 
than in any country on the globe. Yet the people 
are not awake to the possibilities of agriculture or 
forestrv. And the same is true concerning the 
many mineral ranges. There is much gold and 
silver; and iron that in the ore is so pure that all 
it requires is fusing, not smelting; and yet the peo- 
ple are slow in seeing the wealth in their mines. 
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The population is under the half-million mark, 
with only about 10,000 of unmixed European 
blood. The rest are either native Indians or mixed 
races. The Carib Indians on the north coast are 
a vigorous race, and the chief reliance of the ma- 
hogany cutters. Speaking of mahogany, a steam- 
ship from Honduras docked at Boston recently 
with a cargo of 3,415 mahogany and cedar logs, 
one of the richest cargoes of this kind ever brought 
to the United States. 

Long before Hudson found his way inside Sandy 
Hook Honduras had several large and flourishing 
cities. Comayague is the hub city at present, on 
one of the finest sites in the world, and with a cli- 
mate of perpetual June. Amapala is the Pacific 
port, and was once a noted resort of pirates. Te- 
gucigalpa is the commercial centre, the seat of 
government, and a pretty capital. It is located in 
an amphitheatre of splendid mountains. The 
streets are well paved; the houses painted, and 
some quite ornamentally. The population is 
nearly 15,000. Fully two-thirds of all the white 
people of the country live there. Truxillo is the 
seaport on the Caribbean, and is quite a shipping 
centre. It is from here that monster terrapin are 
shipped for the clubs of New York, and also alli- 
gator hides for the use of the leather interests. 


a 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(VI.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


Unhappy times came upon fair Athens soon after 
the dedication of the Parthenon. Jealous Sparta 
aroused the south to insurrection, and a long- 
drawn-out war weakened the proud city. In the 
midst of it came a great plague, which carried off 
many of the inhabitants, sparing no one because of 
his prominence or usefulness. Pericles himself 
surrendered to this new enemy. 

But through all these woes the Athenians cher- 
ished their ideals and continued to build temples 
to their beloved goddess. Two structures of th’s 
period—the last quarter of the fifth century, B. C. 


—while not large, are among the most artistic 
buildings in the world. Both are upon the 


Acropolis. The larger was the Erechtheum, famed 
for its Porch of the Maidens, whose eight sturdy 
figures of young women are used as columns to 
support the roof. They are so strong and ade- 
quate, they carry their burden with such ease, that 
there is no appeal for pity. We feel that they were 
made for this purpose and that they enjoy it. 
Architectural sculpture has nothing to offer, the 
whole world over, more beautiful than the carya- 
tids of the Erechtheum. 

The other building was made notable likewise 
through its sculpture. It is a little temple to 
Athena the Victress, sometimes called the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory. Only eighteen by twen- 
ty-seven feet in dimensions, and situated upon a 
lower level of the Acropolis, it would attract no 
attention were it not for the beauty of its elaborate 
frieze and more especially the grace and charm of 
the balustrade which partially surrounded the 
structure. Perhaps this low parapet was necessary 
to keep the Athenian children from falling over 
the edge of the narrow shelf of rock upon which 
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the temple was built, but we have other reasons for 
taking a friendly interest in it. 

Never has another such balustrade been seen in 
this world! It was made up of reliefs of little Vic- 
tories, winged figures in the most graceful atti- 
tudes. Many of these precious little creatures 
have been lost—for time and the Turks have de- 
stroyed ruthlessly—but we possess one at least 


NIKE UNTYING SANDALS. 
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(see illustration) which has suffered little. She is 
so perfect in grace of pose and of flowing drapery 
that we scarcely miss her head at all. 

Some of these tiny ladies were engaged in lead- 
ing oxen to sacrifice, others in carrying offerings, 
but this one has nothing more important to do than 
fastening her sandal. Her position may not ex- 
plain itself at first sight. One little girl thought 
that she was “hopping,” but the fact is that her 
right foot rested upon a stone which has since been 
broken away with the corner of the relief. Thus 
the pose is seen to be perfectly natural and as 
beautiful as the carving itself. 

It was always a problem with the Greek sculptor 
to fill his given space adequately, yet without “lug- 
ging in things.” Can you imagine a panel of this 
shape filled more gracefully than it is here? I will 
venture to say that there is not another relief in 
the world more exqui-ite in its play of lights and 
shadows than this rare little Nike of the balus- 
trade—Used by permission of the Chicago 
Record Herald. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE RELATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART TO 
THE NECESSARY.—(L.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN, 


Some time ago I read a course of study which 
had as its introduction a brief treatise on the sub- 
ject of rote singing in the primary grades, in 
which the value of such training as the foundation 
for the child’s study was emphasized, and the 
manner in which a sufficient musical experience 
could be gained by the child was quite fully illus- 
trated. 

And then the writer used the following quota- 
tion as a reason for submitting the detailed sug- 
gestions that followed:— 

“The beautiful rests upon the foundation of the 
necessary.” 

A careful examination of what followed showed 
that to the writer of this course of study the 
“necessary” in musical education was technical 
study, technical drill, and 2 knowledge of musical 
elements. There was page after page of sugges- 
tions and illustrations relating entirely to scales 
and intervals and time relations without a sugges- 
tion of song. The writer has interpreted the 
“necessary” as being the rudiments or elements 
which go to make up or complete the beautiful. 
He had reasoned to himself that a child must be 
given a knowledge of the elements of the subject 
before he can have power in it or fully understand 
and appreciate it. He had taken the logical in- 
stead of the psychological point of view. He had 
considered the essential or necessary parts of the 
art that go to make art complete, instead of study- 
ing the thing that is essential to the development 


of the child at the particular time in the child’s life © 


when he is supposed to follow the course of study 
laid down. 

The writer failed to recognize this simple truth, 
that in art the necessary is the thing that the 


child needs, the thing that is essential to his de- 
velopment. 

“The beautiful rests upon the foundation of the 
necessary” is a profound truth. Properly applied, 
it is one of the greatest principles to be used in train- 
ing children. If it is misunderstood and misap- 
plied, it can be made to do great harm to their de- 
velopment. Emerson in writing it may have had 
his mind on the logical symmetry or balance of 
music as a complete art. In any event it can be 
construed and understood in this sense. The quo- 
tation, however, can be applied to a consideration 
of the art of music as it appeals to the teacher who 
is undertaking to develop the child in a knowledge 
and appreciation of the art. 

The interpretation of this quotation depends en- 
tirely upon whether we are considering its signifi- 
cance logically or psychologically, that is, whether 
we are considering music as made of so many 
parts or phases in relation to each other, or 
whether we are considering music as an art in its 
relation to the child. When we consider the 
proposition psychologically, we find (as we have 
said) that the necessary is what the child must 
know in order to appreciate the beautiful. 

Thoroughness in art most surely, but thorough- 
ness in understanding the beautiful. Definiteness, 
of course, but definiteness in appreciating its 
power. It is true that there comes a time when a 
knowledge of the elements that compose the song 
is absolutely necessary for the best results, but 
this knowledge is necessary to the child only be- 
cause it helps him to more fully appreciate the 
power and the meaning of the beautiful and is 
neither necessary nor helpful for its own sake. And 
so we see that art as an influence in education has 
one phase more important than any other—that 
phase which brings the right influence, that which 


(Continued on page 271.) 
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THE LONGFELLOW CENTENARY. 


While the hundredth anniversary of Longfel- 
low’s birth was observed in some becoming way all 
over the land, it will not be deemed invidious to 
say that to Cambridge, the city of his long resi- 
dence and his fame, belonged the honor of the 
chief celebration. And grandly did she rise to the 
occasion, making it an event that thousands will 
never forget. 

Cambridge has more material linked in some 
way or other with the genial bard than any other 
place. Craigie house was thrown open to the 
public, and hundreds availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to visit it and to greet the poet’s daugh- 
ter, whose home at present it is. The city library 
had a marvelous collection of portraits, manu- 
scripts, editions, translations, and letters, which 
were grouped in two of the larger rooms, and which 
thousands of the poet’s admirers, both young and 
old, eagerly visited and scanned. 

But the crowning event was the evening gather- 
ing in Sanders theatre, arranged by the Cambridge 
Historical Society. Certainly a couple of thou- 
sand peopfe had to be denied admission, so great 
was the throng. In many ways the gathering was 
notable—by its president, Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, who could speak of the poet as “my fel- 
low townsman” and “my beloved friend”; by the 
presence on the platform of eminent people: Presi- 
dent Eliot, Colonel Higginson, Governor Guild, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. George W. Cable, 
the poet’s daughter, and many others; and by the 
beautiful rendering of a cantata, “The Village 
Blacksmith,” by seventy-five pupils of the Cam- 
bridge schools, their singing supplemented by the 
strokes on an anvil, the tolling of a bell, the notes 
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of an organ, and the song of young misses in an 
overhead balcony. 

The letters bespeaking regret over necessary ab- 
sence and abounding with kindest, but not ful- 
some, admiration of the poet’s powers, were of 
deepest interest, coming as they did from “Charles 
Egbert Craddock,” James Whitcomb Riley, John 
T. Trowbridge, “Ike Marvel,” Hon. Andrew D. 
White, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and many 
others. Stedman alluded to Longfellow as ‘the 
apostle of taste, sentiment, and beauty”; and a 
letter from London styled him “the uncrowned 
laureate of the common people.” 

Colonel Higginson saw in him ‘“‘not so much a 
creator as a composer,” and said that “he dealt 
with things rather in their relations than in their 
essence.” There was thunderous applause when 
Mr. Higginson said: “He drove the housemaids to 
despair by demanding that the poorest children of 
Cambridge should tramp through his study and 
make themselves at home there while they were 
there.” “He has passed on,” said Mr. Higginson, 
“but he has peopled our day with imaginative fig- 
ures that can never pass.” “If Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, and the Village Blacksmith are not 
alive, who is alive?” President Eliot spoke of 
Longfellow’s feeling insecure as to his future, and 
then added: “But the hero would not be a hero if 
the issue of the future were fully known by him.” 
The president said that “for eighteen years it was 
Mr. Longfellow’s privilege to teach the flower of 
youth in the university, in a prosaic and utilitarian 
age, the literature of Europe.” 

A commemorative poem by Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich contained this gem:— 


“They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass; the spell they wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age. 
And thou whose voice but yesterday 
Fell upon charmed listening ears, 
Thou shalt not know the touch of years; 
Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 
Thou livest in thy living word 
As when its cadence first was heard.” 


Professor Bliss Perry of the Atlantic Monthly 
read a finely discriminative estimate of Longfellow 
by W. D. Howells, who was prevented by illness 
from attending, in which Mr. Howells alluded to 
“the moments I spent with Mr. Longfellow as the 
happiest of my life.” 

Professor Norton in bringing the great meeting 
to a close related a remark of Rudyard Kipling to 
him once, that “not a few poets have written too 
much,” and he instanced Keats and Milton as ex- 
amples. “But,” he added, “there is one poet of 
whose works I do not wish to spare one line; and 
that is Longfellow.” 


RIGHT, HE IS. 


Superintendent A. J. Jacoby of Milton has this 
to say: “The professional teacher needs at least a 
weekly and a monthly to keep in touch with educa- 
tional progress and for inspiration and help.” 
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MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH CHOICE READING. 


Teachers must never forget the responsibility of 
the school for the life-long reading habits of those 
who come under their direction in the schools. 

“Frenzied Finance,” “The Treason of the Sen- 
ate,” “The Jungle,” and other phases of extrava- 
ganza may or may not be sociologically important, 
but they are otherwise demoralizing. They set 
the mind a-whirling and arouse the passions but 
give no trace of power, establish no poise, give no 
vigor of thought. 

They produce a mental cyclone, an emotional 
cloudburst, and make it wholly improbable that one 
can seat himself quietly and read anything that 
has a healthy rhythm or meter. Like an overdose 
of quinine, they set the ears a-buzzing so that noth- 
ing is natural. It is for the school to attune the 
reading taste of the pupils and students so that 
mental and moral health are at concert pitch. It 
can be done, but not mechanically. When will 


the schools awake to their privilege in this phase 
of their life? 


a 


DEMONSTRATING CHRISTIANITY. 


The editor of the Journal of Education said re- 
cently in a paper before a club of which he has 
been a member for thirty years: ‘More is being 
done in demonstrating Christianity since 1900 
than was done in fifty years before.” One of the 
members took the other extreme, saying that less 
and less has been done to demonstrate Christianity 
year by year for fifty years. 

We differed merely in what demonstrates Chris- 
tianity. His view is that closet devotion, theo- 
logical seminary enthusiasm, and kindred exhibi- 
tions alone demonstrate Christianity, while we 
claim that whatever achieves the ends for which 
the founder of Christianity taught, and in which he 
demonstrated his power, demonstrates Christian- 
ity. 

For instance, the percentage of children under 
sixteen years of age employed in factories in Chi- 
cago alone has been reduced from 4.4 per cent. to 
1.5 per cent. since 1901. That is, while factory 
employees have increased from 353,565 to 570,000 
in six years, the number under sixteen years has 
decreased from 15,581 to 8,510. That is to say, 
while the number of factory laborers has increased 
60 per cent., the number of children has decreased 
practically 50 per cent. To our thinking that is 
one of the most substantial demonstrations on 
record of meeting the founder of Christianity’s ap- 
peal to “suffer little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not” that has ever been recorded, and 
the record for the entire country is along the same 
line. 

Of course the other side would say that such evi- 
dence is merely negative, that it does not prove 
that anything has been done for these children be- 
yond a contribution to their physical well being. 

Then take a second case, in Denver, where the 
boys under seventeen have had their personal 
purity improved beyond 90 per cent., where the 
criminal practices have been reduced 94 per cent., 
where thrift has been improved more than 70 per 


-cent., and the same general tendency is national. 
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If this does not demonstrate the injunction “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not,” then what could? Certainly this is a thou- 
sand times clearer demonstration than any re- 
corded percentage of mere profession on the part 
of the children at any time from 1850 to 1900. 

Or take the floating hospital and its demonstra- 
tion of Christianity for little children. 

It would be even easier to show the demonstra- 
tion of the appeal of the founder of Christianity, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Easier yet in the casting out of disease, in multi- 
plying the fragments—by products—and in all 
principles taught by the founder of Christianity. 

The only problem before the church to-day is 
whether or not it will lead in the demonstration, or 
be content to let the good work go on despite its 
indifference. 

The school has no option. It must welcome 
every demonstration of Christianity and magnify 
it whenever possible. 


BAITING FOR COLLEGE. 


The time has passed in which it is either wise or 
safe to neglect effort to turn high school students 
collegeward. The Ilion, N. Y., high school is bait- 
ing students for college better than any other that 
I know. Many high school principals and even 
other teachers are class conscious as to their own 
alma mater, but at Ilion they deliberately bait for 
all colleges. 

There is a large cabinet of large picture-frames 
swinging about a standard. Each frame jis filled 
with the pictures and significant facts about some 
one college or university to which students are 
likely to go. There are eighteen colleges and uni- 
versities represented and on the average there are 
about fifteen views of each. Near, on a shelf, are 
the latest catalogs of all of these institutions. 
Every student, whether or not he hopes to go to 
college, studies these pictures and then the cata- 
logs. Several unsuspecting boys and girls are 
annually baited to try a college or university 
course. 

Why not make something Jike this universal? 
Superintendent Abrams developed a good thing; 
pass it along. 


NATIVITY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Delaware has no native son as a county superin- 
tendent. The three counties have drawn from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

Most states in the Union have native sons as su- 
perintendents, except in the newer states and the 
Far West. In Maryland, for instance, all but one 
are natives. 

Many states have no county superintendents. 
This is true of New England, New York, and Ohio. 
In the South the salary is so low that an outsider 
could never desire the position. 

The states which furnish an interesting study as 
to nativity of county superintendents are New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 

In New Jersey all are native but three, and these 
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come from New Hampshire and Pennsylvania. 

In Pennsylvania practically all are native, with 
representatives from Ohio, Delaware, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 

In Indiana seven-eighths are native, with repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, Kansas, West Virginia, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 

In Illinois three-fourths are native, with several 
representatives from New York and Pennsylvania, 
with one or two each from Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Germany. 

In Iowa less than two-thirds are native, with five 
from Illinois, three each from Indiana, New York, 
and Wisconsin, two each from Missouri, Ohio, 
Canada, and one each from Nebraska, Pennsylva- 
nia, Vermont, and Germany. 

Pennsylvania furnishes more county superintend- 
ents to other states than any other state, though 
New York is within one of doing as well, and IIli- 
nois and Ohio follow close behind. 

The New England states practically furnish no 
county superintendents. 

DON’T. 


It is hinted that some of the Rockefeller $43,- 
000,000 will be used to establish new colleges. 
Oh, don’t! The demand for his millions is the 
lack of support for the colleges we already have. 


a 
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Congress cut down the appropriation for play- 
grounds for the children of the city of Washington 
from $30,000 to $5,000, or one-half what it was last 
year. Now see how many millions will go for 
battleships. Millions for bluster, a pittance for 
manhood in the making. 


Minneapolis continues to lead—salaries of all 
grade teachers again raised fifty dollars. This in 
spite of the fact that every teacher had signed a 
contract to teach till Avril on the old schedule. 


The four bulletins issued by U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Elmer Ellsworth Brown in 1906 are 
of superior value and argue well for the efficiency 
of the department under his administration. 


Salary never measures the importance of a posi- 
tion. Mary Lyon never had $300 salary in her life. 
Horace Mann became educationally immortal ona 
thousand dollars a year. 

Alfred Mosely’s published comments on 
America are so superficial as to be amusing. 


There is nothing new, nothing said with a new em- 


phasis. 


Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse is re-elected 
as superintendent of Milwaukee at $6,000, for three 
years from next July. This was by a unanimous 
vote. 


Virginia has increased the salary of the siate su- 
perintendent to $2,800. Well done. He is also 
allowed $800 for traveling expenses, an increase of 


$300. 
The professors at Clark University teach but 
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two hours a week. Where else do the students get 
so much of a man’s best strength? 


A municipal university is sure to come in every 
city that has not a first-class university within its 
border or adjacent thereto. 


Edward Everett Hale will be eighty-five years 
old on April 3, and he has not the faintest sign of 
arrested development. 


Chicago is to have but fifty seats in any new 
classroom. Heretofore there have been sixty. 
Fifty are too many. 


It is absurd to have a high-salaried principal do- 
ing the clerical work that could be done for from 
$8 to $12 a week. 


Two years more of Roosevelt, or “only two 
years more of Roosevelt,” according to your taste 
or sentiment. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
thinks the poor whites of the South are in dire need 
of education. 


California is doing nobly by her schools. No 
state is providing for them more generously or in- 
telligently. 


The Cheney (Washington) State Normal School 
gives its teachers every sixth year on half pay for 
study. 


In Germany a salary of $1,800 and house rent is 
ordinarily a maximum, with $2,400 the theoretical 
limit. 


There has not been a better schoolmaster’s story 
written than C. W. Bardeen’s “Roderick Hume.” 


In every possible way help to create public sen- 
timent for public playgrounds in cities. 


A laborer is worthy of his hire, but no man is 
worthy who labors merely for his hire. 


Kentucky has provided $500 for the traveling ex- 
penses of the state superintendent. 


Michigan state superintendent is to publish a 
state course of study. 


Berkeley is likely to be a lively educational rival 
of Oakland. 


Report of Department of Superintendence, N. F. 
A., next issue. 


The more we forget self the longer will we be re- 
membered. 


Alaska is the best place in the world for a sum- 
mer trip. 


Connecticut towns may consolidate their school 
districts. 


All high school fraternities must go out of com- 
mission. 


‘“Desimplified” is the latest. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


There has been a complete change in the plans 
for the construction of the Panama canal. Chief 
Engineer John F. Stevens has resigned; all of the 
recent bids have been rejected; and there will be 
no readvertisement for proposals. The digging of 
the canal will be carried on under the supervision 
of army engineers. Lieutenant Colonel George 
W. Goethals, Major David DuB. Gaillard, and 
Major William L. Sibert will be given command 
of the work. They will probably be made com- 
missioners, with salaries consideral. in advance 
of those attaching to their rank in the army. It 
appears that the work done by Mr. Stevens has 
been of such a character as to result in good ad- 
ministrative and constructive forces and to put the 
undertaking in such shape that it will be quite 
possible for army engineers to carry it forward. 
It may be that under this general supervision by 
army engineers some of the digging will yet be 
done by contract, but that is not yet determined. 


A NEW DOMINICAN TREATY. 


The Senate, by a two-thirds vote, with one to 
spare, has ratified a new treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo. The instrument is quite different from 
that which was presented in such haste two years 
ago. Under that, the United States would have 
established a kind of protectorate over Santo Do- 
mingo; and would not only have agreed to at- 
tempt to adjust all the obligations of the Domini- 
can government, foreign as well as domestic, but 
would have undertaken to grant the Dominican 
government such further aid as it, the United 
States, might deem proper to restore credit, pre- 
serve order, etc. Such obligations to a republic 
so explosive as Santo Domingo would have in- 
volved grave risks. Under the new treaty, the 
Dominican revenues are to be collected, primarily 
for the benefit of the creditors, by a general re- 
ceiver of customs, and assistants, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States; and the 
Dominican government is forbidden to increase 
its debt or to modify its import duties until all its 
bonds are paid, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


A TERRIBLE MARINE DISASTER. 


Details of the Larchmont tragedy had hardly 
disappeared from the columns of the daily papers 
before news came of a disaster overseas which 
was equally distressing. The Rotterdam steam- 
ship Berlin, which had made her way across the 
channel from Harwich, Eng., to the Hook of Hol- 
land through a tremendous gale, was just enter- 
ing the latter port when she struck upon some 
rocks and almost immediately broke in two. One 
passenger, a sea captain, escaped to shore unaided 
upon a floating timber; and thirteen passengers 
and sailors were taken off the wreck, some of them 
after they had been there for thirty hours or more, 
but all the rest of the 143 persons on board per- 
ished. The life savers who effected the rescue of 


the little handful of survivors showed great cour- 
age and persistence. They were led in person by 
the Prince Consort, husband of the Queen, who 
displayed manly qualities which had not been gen- 
erally attributed to him. 


WAR IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Just as there appeared to be good ground for 
the expectation that the differences between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua might be peacefully ad- 
justed by reference to arbitration, there was a col- 
lision between the forces of the two republics on 
the frontier, followed immediately by an invasion 
of Honduras by Nicaragua and a formal declara- 
tion of war by Honduras. Reports of the battles 
which have since taken place are mostly from 
Nicaraguan sources and uniformly chronicle 
Nicaraguan victories. The rights and wrongs in- 
volved are obscured by conflicting statements, 
but Nicaragua appears to be the aggressor, and 
the presence of Honduran revolutionists in the 
Nicaraguan army lends color to the charges of 
Honduras that the whole affair is an attempt to 
overthrow the Honduran government. The possi- 
bility that Salvador may be drawn into the war 
may make it the duty of Mexico and the United 
States to force arbitration upon the combatants. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


With the assembling of the new Reichstag, and 
the speech of Chancellor von Buelow outlining the 
policy of the government, German politics pass 
into an interesting phase. The government has 
introduced the same budget which was rejected by 
the last Reichstag; and the Chancellor’s speech, 
so far from making any attempt to conciliate the 
Clericals. is calculated to widen the breach be- 
tween them and the government, for it was full of 
reproaches for their alliance with the Socialists. 
The Chancellor defended the government with a 
good deal of heat against the charge of having in- 
terfered to influence the elections illegally. 
Among the measures which he promised were a 
reform of the penal code, a limitation of prosecu- 
tions, for lese majeste, and a reformation of the laws 
as to the right of assembly and association. The 
form of the last-named proposal will be awaited 
with interest, for it suggests the nossibilitv of such 
legislation as has so deeply stirred France and 
Spain. 

AN UNEXPECTED HITCH IN FRANCE. 

An unexpected hitch has taken place in France 
in the negotiations for the leasing of Catholic 
churches to the priests. M. Briand secured the 
support of the Chamber of Deputies for his con- 
ciliatory policy by an overwhelming majority, 
whatever differences had arisen between the 
premier and himself having been adjusted. But 
vhen the negotiations with the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities reached the form of the proposed leases, 
the hishops objected strenuously to the provision 
requiring the parish priests to be responsible for 


[Continued on page 276.) 
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DISCIPLINARY SCHOOLS. 


[Centinued from page 261.] 


critic at Peace Street school, was in Mrs. Esten’s 
place, but a consolidation of the work placed them 
under the assistant superintendent’s charge, Miss 
Sarah Dyer Barnes. 

The Hospital Street school is the largest, hav- 
ing fifty-nine boys in three rooms, Miss Mary L. 
Young and Miss Leoline N. Mowry being assis- 
tants to Miss McCloy. Harrison Street comes 
second with fifty-five boys, Miss Mary T. B. Kelly 
and Miss Annie E. Hanley being assistants to Miss 
Taft. The last report from these schools numbers 
292 pupils, all boys, a trifle over ten per cent. of 
the school population. Every seat in these schools 
is now filled, but 292 represents the usual maxi- 
mum number. 


During the present school year Miss Barnes has 


investigated 694 cases of discipline, 551 differ- 


ent pupils having been reported, so the number 
292 in the special schools shows that only the 
worst cases are sent from the classroom. When 
it is understood that nearly 95 per cent. of these 
are made over into good school citizens the value 
of the disciplinary school plan is proved. 

One of the odd things that has come from the 
many visitors these schools have had is the utter 
disbelief that the pupils are incorrigibles. Enter a 
special school and you see clean, trig, tidy boys in 
the majority. Many of them know little of cleanli- 
ness in their home lives, but the teacher, who is a 
veritable mother, has introduced each to soap and 
hot water, and often bought the collar and neck- 
tie he wears. A story is told of one of these boys 
when asked why he was so dirty, and had he a bath 
tub in his home, said indignantly to the last in- 
terrogation, “Of coursc I have a bath tub. But I 
sleep in it!” 

Mothers, that are only such in name, are too 
often responsible for the neglect shown in the 
boy’s physical appearance, and the teacher brings 
the careless fellow up to a sense of better physical 
well being and consequent self respect. One 
school keeps a shoe-blacking box and the boys 
use it. As there are all ages and sizes in these 
schools, the room is ungraded, but in music and 
gymnastics the class works together. 

To see these boys go through a hand or dumb- 
bell drill or the setting up exercises of the United 
State army with the piano accompaniment, is to 
see a drill well worth looking at. The schools have 
no: recess, closing fifteen minutes earlier than the 
general schools, that pupils may get home before 
the ordinary classes. 

One of the plans which Superintendent Small 
and Miss Barnes have for the future is the introduc- 
tion of manual training into these schools. It is 
much needed, not only for its muscular effect, for 
the occupation it gives, but that it will foster and 


encourage that creative instinct inherent in every, 


boy, good or bad, prig or rascal. At present much 
is done with that love of animals possessed by all 
children, with gymnastics, encouragement to go 
back to the grades, and with a devotion to the 
teachers that makes up often for the lack of it to 
the parent. 


Perhaps the greatest compliment that can be 
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paid to these schools is the fact that parents of so- 
called “bad boys” prefer once the boy has tested 
the value of the school, to have him remain in it. 
And the boy, too, prefers it. Also the truth that 
all cities now trying the plan copy the Providence 
schools and wonder how any better place could ex- 
ist. New York goes a step further and encourages 
the boys to save the money which would go for 
cigarettes, and with it supplies chocolate, hot milk, 
and a few crackers for a lunch at 10 o'clock. This 
is done in Paris and London, a bowl of hot broth 
being the substitute for the New York meal. Bos- 
ton has just opened a school under Miss Henry 
of the Gardner school in Allston, Mr. Small’s ac- 
count of the Providence schools in his paper read 
before the Social Education Congress having 
awakened a remarkable interest. 

But what becomes of the five per cent., those 
incorrigibles, which even the teacher in the disci- 
plinary school cannot redeem? Providence is solv- 
ing this problem, and with Judge Lindsey in Den- 
ver and Judge Mack in Chicago, Judge Frederick 
Rueckert, president of the school board, deals 
with this five per cent. in the juvenile court, estab- 
lished several years ago. These are never given 
up by the teacher in the special school until all else 
fails. She has always followed him into the high- 
est tribunal, the juvenile court, and to plead for 
him for “just one more chance.” And it is only 
a question of time. when her pleadings and the 
judge’s kindly words of advice will put to rout 
what was formerly known as the bad boy problem. 
The bad boy has a heart and the disciplinarian 
teacher finds it. 


SCHOOL INFLUENCE ON PARENTS. 


BY ASHER J. JACOBY, 
Milton, Mass. 


In what way and to what extent does the school 
affect the parents of the children? 

This question is often asked within and without 
the teaching profession. 

In talking with a bookseller some time ago about 
the large increase in the number of books pub- 
lished on nature subjects, I had this question an- 
swered, in part at least. 

This man told me that the interest in nature 
and the demand for books on the subject increased 
very perceptibly soon after the movement to teach 
nature in the schools had gained a foothold. He 
said parents came to the store to buy books on 
some phase or phases of nature, having become 
interested through their children’s study of the 
subject in school. As the attention given to na- 
ture study increased in the schools, and the sub- 
ject was better taught, the interest increased in the 
home. 

It would be idle to claim that the schools de- 
serve all the credit for the large interest in nature ; 
but that their influence has been considerable, no 
one, I think, will deny. Truly, the teacher’s op- 
portunities for influencing lives not only in the 
school, but in the home and community as well, 
are indeed great. How important it is, then, that 
he should possess the requisite qualifications to do 
work commensurate with his opportunities, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 265.) 


we call the beautiful, that which elevates and en- 
riches life. 


This phase is the necessary—the other phase 
merely contributes to it. 

The child must have this brought into his life 
in a most definite, direct, and positive manner if 
he is to receive the greatest advantage from the 
study of art, and while it is true that in connection 
with his effort to get the best out of art it is 
finally necessary for the child to study certain fun- 
damental and elemental facts and principles 
it must be constantly borne in mind as a principle 
of education that these elementary things, these 
scientific relations, have no value for him, no real 
interest, no proper influence, except as they re- 
late to and suggest the beauty and the power of the 
art itself. Consequently, in the teaching of art the 
necessary begins and ends in art itself—in its high- 
est and best influence. Educationally considered, 
art is not divided into phases that admit of inde- 
pendent and separate consideration—the beautiful 
on one hand and the necessary upon the other— 
the one resting upon the other as an essential 
foundation. Although we often speak of art as 
being made up of two phases for the sake of con- 
sidering the things that we as teachers, as mature 
thinkers, are able to learn about it, and the facts 
which we are able to master. 

Educationally considered the beautiful in art 
rests upon its own foundation, just as the spiritual, 
which has no foundation of flesh and blood, does 
not partake of the nature of material, although it 
may dwell in the form of flesh and blood and have 
its foundation in the material. 

Very many people who appreciate music and 
drawing in the very highest degree, who have the 
most sensitive appreciation of it and are able to 
enjoy these arts to the fullest, know little or noth- 
ing of the elements of which they are composed. 
Some of the best singers read music very imper- 
fectly, and it is a question if the great majority of 
those who have been most influenced by the beauty 
of music have any knowledge of its elements. 

The beautiful in art rests upon its own founda- 
tions—it is sufficient unto itself, it is complete 
within itself. 


The beautiful in art must be studied and mas- 


tered because it is beautiful and not because the | 


process of mastering it will bring some material 
power to the mind or some advantage lying en- 
tirely outside of the art to the individual. 

This thought set in this dramatic fashion in no 
wav contradicts the idea of a thorough knowledge 
of music as a science or minimizes the importance 
of the elements which compose it and are neces- 
sarv to it for its completion as a science. The 
educator should value the advantages this other 
phase of music can bring to the child merely as a 
reinforcement of the influences of the art. 

I would warn vou against the misapplication of 
the thoughts of great minds. These great 
thoughts need comprehensive interpretation. The 
inexperienced teacher or the individual who has 
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not thought deeply into things is very likely to 
misconstrue and misapply such thoughts. 

Quotations and axioms are dangerous things; 
they are true in their proper application only. On 
the whole it is a question if they do not mislead 
more people than they direct toward the truth. 
An axiom is a generalization and it always re- 
quires a very nice power of discrimination to adapt 
general truth to a particular instance. 

Quotations possess the same quality and their 
thought is very likely to be misapplied. I knew 
a teacher once who under the heading, “Drill 
Work in Primary Grades,” gave this quotation as 
bearing upon the case:— 

‘“‘The clay is moist and soft; 
Now, now niake haste 
And form the vessel, 

For the wheel turns fast.” 


This suggestion of the importance of the right 
kind of influence for the child in the impression- 
able age was construed into an insistence upon the 
teaching of technical studies in the early years 
when the child is impressionable and the mind is 
plastic. 


What a conception of the value of art in educa- 
tion! 


Following this quotation were pages and pages 
of scale and interval drill in the most dreary com- 
bination, and line upon line of exercises for prac- 
tice in the relative length of tones. 

According to this conception of the quotation 
one could not but feel thankful that the wheel did 
turn fast and that the child would soon become 
proof against such deadening influence. 


-0-@-e- 


REPLY TO “EDUCATION IN GOOD OLD DAYS.” 


My dear Mr. Winship: In reply to Mr. Faucus’ ques- 
tion concluding his article in the last number of your 
Journal, let me say: “No, thank God, they can not do 
the work.” We are living in a_ better, happier, and 
more prosperous age. The drudgery that arrested de- 
velopment, that blasted, stifled, or hindered the forma- 
tion of higher ideals is rapidly passing away with the 


other cruelties of a barbarous inheritance,—the dunve on 
and the rack. 


The old theory of mind power in general is also pass- 
ing away (hasten the day) and a newer and better one 
of power to do a particular thing is taking its place. 
The former forced upon the child every cruelty of him 
who gloried to see the child writhe beneath the so-called 
greatness of his mental activity, as we now know a 
horribly distorted and abnormal state, without soul and 
barren as the moors that surrounded Heorot. The lat- 
ter has the possibility of a saving grace, for men are 
led to stop and inquire: “What is all this worth?’ If 
power is particular,—and only general in so much as 
the particular enters into the life general, then have we 
not a criterion for the selection of subject matter that 
must hold good in every given case? 

Our criterion, therefore, should not be what can the 
child do, but what is best for him to do. Neither 
should our criterion be a preparation for to-morrow, buat 
life to-day, for the best life for to-day is the best prep- 
aration for the morrow. 

A system of education should give to the child 
(within its necessary limits) all that he most needs for 
his perfect growth, physically, morally, and mentally, — 
and this for each period of his life. There are high 
ideals to be made and realized; judgments of right and 
justice to be formed; kind acts to be done; and a _ soul 
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brought in harmony with all the beauty of the universe. 
“How shall we make bricks without straw?” 

The strenuous education suggested in the article 
might have produced a Newton or an Edwards, for they 
were giants that gloried in tumbling the mountain top 
into the sea, but the multitude is crushed with fatigue 
without knowing why. They even look up and laud 
the system that cheated them and starved them because 
the giant is so great. The beauty of Greece shines 
through the tears of her slaves; on the glory of Rome 
falls the shadow of her crimes; and systems of education 
are condemned by the cries of the “little ones” they 
have “offended.” 

Where must we look for the proof of our system of 
education, whether it be good or not? ‘The fitness todo 
the mechanical work of the factory or the office on 
leaving school? No. Thank heaven we are getting be- 
yond that. Rather in the ability of the employee to 
rapidly adapt himself to his work: to see in his work 
high ideals; to take into his home economy, neatness, 
order, and refinement; to open up his soul to music, art, 
and literature; to demand of his city health and com- 
fort; to demand of his countrymen honesty; and to 
give to all justice and good will. 

Sincerely, 
Cc. J. Brooks. 

Avondale School, Cincinnati, O. 


a 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 1905. 
BY WALTER J BALLARD, 

The following statistics, gleaned from the annual re- 
port for 1906 of the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, are of vital interest to all Americans—education 
being the “chief corner-stone”’ of American success, 
Pupils enrolled in public and private schools:— 


Grade. Number in 1905. 
Elementary and secondary schools........... 17,903,676 
Normal and other professional schools........ 126,622 
Private kindergartens (estimated)............ 105,932 
Government Indian schools ............cceee. 30,106 
Schools for the feeble-minded................ 16.249 
Orphan asylums and other benevolent asso- 

Indian schools (five civilized tribes)........... 12 432 
Schools of music, oratory, elocution, cookery, 

Total school pupils in the United States ee 18,896,213 


Out of a population (bureau of the census) of 82,584,- 
061. 

Thirty-five years’ growth in the elementary or com- 
mon school enrollment has been:— 


Year. Enrollment. 
15,503,100 


The 1905 enrollment represents 20.03 per cent. of the 
country’s population. Other points to be noted are:— 


1870. 1905. 

Number of male teachers........... 77,529 111,195 

Number of female teachers........ 122.986 348,532 

Total number of teachers.......... 200,515 459,627 
1870. 1900. 1905. 


Annual outlay, 
common schools, $63,396,000 $214,964,000 $288,582,000 
Outlay per capita 


of population ...... $1.64 $2.84 $3.49 
Value of = school 

property not 


A great advance is noted in the number of cities re- 
porting manual training, from 331 in the year 1904 to 
420 in 1905, together with an increase of over 8.000 in 
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the number of pupils reported in schools of this class. 
In 1904 there were thirty-five reform schools in the 
United States enrolling 35,124 pupils. One year later 
the number of reform schools had increased to thirty- 
nine, and the enrollment to 36,580. It is significant that 
while only ‘25,889 were reported as learning useful 
trades in reform schools in the year 1904, the number 
of these had increased in 1905 to 30,378. 

It should be prominently noted that the United States 
is in possession of 256,575 common schoolhouses, and 
that in 1905 no less than 1,724,904,612 days of instruc- 
tion were given to attending pupils. The average daily 
attendance was 11,467,826. 

The money for the support of the common schools in 
1905 was derived from:— 


Local taxes (cheerfully paid)...............$208,146.203 
State taxes (us cheerfully paid)............. 43,711,562 
Permanent funds and rents............ 13,386,247 
The expenditure was for:— 
Salaries (cheerfully paid)................00. $176,595 562 
Sites, buildings, furniture, libraries, and 
Yearly expenditure per attending pupil (well 


The facts brought out by the foregoing are the fucts 
which tell more than exports, or agriculture, or mining, 
or any other form of American wealth and endeavor for 
the upbuilding of the American nation. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Apropos of the correspondence in the Journal regard- 
ing percentage of attendance of boys and girls, Spokane 
with its 37.6, Benton Harbor with its 40.4, Findlay wit) 
its 42.4, may be interested to know that the total of pu- 
pils in the South high school, Pittsburgh, is 275; boys, 
115, girls 160, making the boys 71.875 per cent. of te 
girls. At the beginning of the year the total attendance 
was 334; boys 137, girls 197, making a percentage of 
69.5 at the opening of the year. More girls have fallen 
out than boys. I confess the number fallen out during 
the first half of the year is not creditable, but there are 


speciai reasons for it. 
R. H. Holbrook, 
South high school. 
MEDFORD, MASS. 
In your issue of January 31, a correspondent asks for 
a better showing than 42.4 per cent. of boys in the high 
school. Medford high school has an enrollment of hors 
this year that is 47 per cent. of the total. Three years 
ago it was 49 per cent. boys. 
Charles H. Morss, 
Superintendent of schools. 


WILLIAMSVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Dear Editor: At Greenfield, Ill., where H. G. Russell 
has been superintendent for ten years and his wife 4s- 
sistant for the sume period, the high school has 59.9 per 
cent. boys, and of the boys who enter high school 52 
per cent. graduate (while of the girls entering 51 
per cent. finish). It is also worthy of mention that 
46.3 per cent. of the high school pupils are tuition pu- 
pils. The percentage of boys is the same among the 
resident and non-resident students. The high school 
enrollment is 110 in a town of only 1,100 people. 

With best wishes to yourself and your excellent peri- 
odical, I am, 

G. J. Turney, 
Superintending principal. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane Addams, Hull 
House, Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 243 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Jane Addams is the leader among Americans of 
thought and action. Her girlhood home, near Free- 
port, Illinois, was that of a genuine country girl. Her 
education was unusually complete, taking the regular 
colege degrees and post-graduate courses in American 
and Eurepean universities. For nearly twenty years 
she has carried on the most important social settlement 
work of this country, and for several years she has 
been the most attractive woman writer and speaker on 
the problems of the common people in the United 
States. Out of her experiences has come this, her sec- 
ond noteworthy book. The title is not a happy choice, 
although applicable to the general theme on which she 
writes. The real theme is modern problems in city life. 
These she has studied with consummate skill, and the 
remedies she presents with heroic purpose. The book 
should be universally read. There is nothing hys- 
terical in it, nor is there any timidity at any point. 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN RBEADING. Addi- 

tional primer. By Mary A. Ward, assisted by Mada- 

lene D. Barnum. New York, Boston, and Chicago: 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 128 pp. Illustrated. Price, 36 

cents. 

There will be, from this time onward, a large number 
of teachers who will use and will insist upon using a 
phonic method in teaching reading; and of the three 
general forces at work to achieve the creation of such a 
sentiment, the Ward system as embodied in the Ward 
Series of Readers has probably been the most potent 
factor. Mr. Ward was one of the most ardent and 
convincing champions that a school method has_ had. 
The friends of his system are numerous and intense, 
and they will give a warm welcome to this latest con- 
tribution, “The Additional Primer,” which follows the 
lines laid down in the basal books of the Rational 
Method Series, and is intended especially to supply ad- 
ditional reading matter and thus to supplement the 
regular primer of the series. It has, moreover, several 
new features. Part I. consists of twenty-two little 
stories, composed from a list of about one hundred very 
simple words—‘“sight words”—which the child learns 
from the blackboard before he is asked to read them in 
the book. These words are introduced at an average 
of about two new words to the lesson. Interest, vari- 
ety, and an enlarged vocabulary are given by the use in 
the text of pictures representing objects. By means of 
artistic colored illustrations and their accompanying 
stories, the child is taught the primary colors" an un- 
usually interesting manner. While enjoying the stories 
of Part I., the little reader is drilled in the “phono- 
grams”—a list of letters and syllables which he quickly 
learns to blend into words. In Part II., these phonetic 
combinations are employed together with the sight 
words learned in Part I., and by continual practice with 
new phonograms, the child soon holds the key to all 
English reading. The primer is attractively illustrated, 
largely from drawings by Ruth Mary Hallock, who has 
delightfully interpreted child life. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston, Chicago, and New 
York: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 388 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, $1.10; mailing price, $1.25. 

Myers’ “General History” has had a sale for twenty 
years that is practically unrivaled. The style of pre- 
senting facts and estimates has been highly gratifying 
to teachers in preparatory schools and colleges, and its 
prestige has never been’ seriously challenged. This 
volume consists of the first half of the “General His- 
tory,” with such changes in section numbers and cross 
references as were necessary to render the book inde- 
pendent of the last half of that work. In order to adapt 
the book to the requirements of teachers wishing 
to make 800 A. D. the division line between ancient 
and mediaeval history, the narrative has been brought 
down to the restoration of the empire by Charlemagne. 


ANCIENT TIMES. By 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ELF- 
MENTARY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 
Assistant Professor J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 351 pp. Price. $1.50. ; 

The author of this pedagogic treatise has specially in 
view prospective teachers in the preparation of his vol- 
ume. Having a place in the “Pedagogy of Mathemat- 
jes” in the University of Chicago gives a decided value 
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to his treatment of his subject, for he must be prepared 
to advise the prospective teachers he has in mind. In 
fifteen chapters he carefully traverses the province of 
mathematical instruction, and seems to leave no valuable 
points untouched. The chapters on the teaching of 
arithmetic, geometry, and algebra are specially help- 
ful, if it is fair to make any selections from a work that 
is so uniformly able. Methods are discussed thor- 
oughly—the analytic, the synthetic, the Socratic, the 
heuristic, and others, and their values given. Taken all 
in all, it is just the book that many a teacher has boen 
looking for, and will be the more profic‘ent for perusing. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. By Fred- 
eric W. Moorman, B. A., Ph. D., assistant professor in 


the University of Leeds. Teubner’s School Texts. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 
This in an interesting book, both from its inherent 


merit as a brief presentation of a biographical view of 
Shakespeare, and because it is distinctly a German 
study of the master dramatist in English written for 
German students. It is seeing ourselves as others see 
us. The chief scholastic merit of the book lies in the 
critical study of “Julius Caesar,” “Merchant of Venice,” 
“Henry IV.,” and “Macbeth.” Every teacher of Shakes- 
peare should certainly have this German study of the 
master in its view of his life and time, of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, of Shakespeare’s verse, and of Shakes- 
peare’s English. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS MOVEMENT.—PART I. 
By Professor Isabel Bevier and Assistant Professor 
Susannah Usher of the University of Illinois. Bos- 
ton: Whitcomb & Barrows. Cloth. 67 pp. Price, 75 
cents, net. 

It appears froin this work that the effort to found 
and maintain a department of home economics in seats 
of learning was almost everywhere a_ struggle. But 
persistency had at last its reward. To make home life 
intelligent finally appealed to the best sense of educa- 
tionists, and the state universities of Iowa, Kansas, 
and Illinois led off in the movement for a special course 
in home economics for women. The history of this 
movement is graphically told in this advance volume 
by its joint authors, who are themselves instructors in 
this branch of study. 


THE SLOVAKS OF HUNGARY. By Thomas Capek, 


a member of the New York bar. New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press. Cloth. 214 pp. Price, $1.25. 


The Slovaks constitute about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of Hungary, and have numerous representatives in 
the steel mills along the Monongahela river, in the Con- 
nelsville coke region, and in the anthracite mines of 
Pennsvlvania,—-490,000 of them. The aim of this book 
is to show them in their homeland in EKurope. They are 
a segment of the great Slavonic race, and jostle the 
Germans and Magyars in Hungary, both of whom have 
persecuted the Slovaks and deprived them of any repre- 
sentation in the national government. ‘This history is 
ably written, and all through it the cry pervades for 
recognition of these neople, whom even the fellows of 
Kossuth neglected when calling out so loudly for lib- 
erty,—for themselves. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Professor 
John F. Woodhull, Ph. D.. of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, and M. B. Van Arsdale of the 
Horace Mann School, New York. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. Price. 75 cents. 

In a very simple and yet effective way the authors 
deal with physies. Here one may find much luminous 
information about “Sound.” “Light,” “Magnetism,” and 
“Blectricity.” It is a capital piece of work. There are 
sixty-one experiments in all. It is a good idea to leave 
each alternate page blank that the pupil may take notes. 

BOOKS RFCEIVED. 


“Good Hunting.’’ By Theodore Roosevelt. Price, $1.00. New 


York: Harp r & Brothers. 

‘The Third School Year.”” By Ellen Reiff, Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Comrany 

“A Liberal Education.”” By C. W. Super. Syracuse: C. W. 


Barieen. 
‘*Elementary English Composition.”” By T. F. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: The Macmillan Comp ‘ny. 
Hudson’s Essays on English Studies ’’ Edited by A. J. George. 
Price, 75 cents. ‘Alarcon’s Novelas Cortas.”" Edited by W. F. 
Giese, Price, 9)cent .——*' Goethe’s Iphigenie anf Tauris.”” Edited 
bv P. S. Allen. Price. 69 cents. ‘* Scheffel’s Der Trompeter von 
Edited by H. ©. Sinborn. Price, 90 cents. Boston: 


Huntington. 


Sakkingen 
Ginn & Co 
Anatomical Terminology’ Ry L. F. Barker, M. D. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakisten’s Son & Co. 
School Course of Mathematics.’’ 
Clarendon Press 


Price, $1.00. 


By David Mair. Oxford: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
autherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southeastern Nebraska 


Educational Association, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 


May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ROCHESTER. The meeting of 
the Strafford County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Rochester March 
1. There was an innovation in the 
program in that the visiting teachers 
were permitted to visit schools for 
the first hour of the day. Superin- 
tendent Slayton had arranged that 
one school of each grade should be in 
session and all of the high school 
teachers should be doing their regular 
work. At the close of the one-hour 
session there was an informal discus- 
sion of interesting points in each 
room. Under the order of business 
Superintendent Keyes of Dover pre- 
sented a report concerning teachers’ 
Salaries in the county and suggested 
methods for their betterment. Prin- 
cipal W. B. Woodbury presented a pa- 
per on “The Consciousness of Power.” 
It was an able paper showing the 
necessity of developing the conscious- 
ness of power in the minds of our pu- 
pils and suggesting the best means 
to arouse this consciousness, by en- 


couragement, by concentration, by 
close connection with previous 
knowledge, by manual training, by 
constant practice and exercise. In 
the afternoon session Miss Mabel 
Hill of the State normal school of 
Lowell, Mass., completely won the 


hearts of her audience by her piquant 
and delightful address and her sound 
sense. She spoke upon the subject 
of “Correlation of Literature and Art 
with History.” The burden of her 
argument was the close connection 
that should be made in the study of 
literature, art, and history. The last 
speaker upon the program was Stan- 
ley Johnson of Boston. He spoke 
“Some Sources of Inspiration 
from the New York Schools.” He 
showed the great work that is being 


done in the city of New York for the 
fo ha i te ‘oht out 
laucuace, Low ke is car.d ph: s'- 
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cally and mentally, and how he is 
made a good American citizen. He 
told the means of handling the dis- 
cipline of the schools without cor- 
poral punishment and gave as_ the 
most important means the inter 
school athletics. He spoke of the ad- 
mirable system of pensioning teach- 
ers in New York and urged the New 
Hampshire teachers _to work for a 
state pension law. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. School committees can 
exclude from the publie schools dur- 
ing a smallpox epidemic pupils who 
produce certificates of a physician 
that they are not fit subjects for vac- 
cination, according to a decision sent 
down by the full bench of the su- 
preme court, March 1, in the suits of 
Mary D. Hammond and her brother, 


J. Forest Hammond, against the 
town of Hyde Park. 
WORCESTER. The Massachu- 


setts alumni of Clark University held 
their first banquet in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 23. Dr. Charles H. Thurber 
of Boston, president of the Alumni 
Association, was toastmaster. The 
addresses were by President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Louis M. Wilson, Professor 
A. G. Webster, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Tadasu Misawa, Dr. Sandford, Pro- 
fessor Dawson, and Dr. Cowles. 

WHITMAN. Sewing been 
introduced in the third. fourth, and 
fifth grades of the public schools, 
Both boys and girls take the work 
and enjoy it. 

SPENCER. The next regular 
meeting of the Get-together Club of 
superintendents will be held at the 
State Mutual restaurant, Worcester, 
March 9. Dinner will be served at 
1 o'clock. At the business meeting 
a committee will report on the expe- 
diency of changing the name of the 


club. The subject for the after- 
noon is: “Some Good Things in 
Schools, Some Defects an Their 


Remedies.” Superintendents F. E. 
Corbin of Southbridge and H. C. 
Waldron of Westboro will open the 
discussion with fifteen-minute talks, 
and it is hoped that round-table con- 
tributions will be given by each 
member. Please extend a_ cordial 
invitation to any who may be inter- 
ested. 

Francis S. Brick, president, 

Charles F. Adams, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Rhode Island 
educators, under the lead of Princi- 
pal Charles 8. Chapin of the Normal 
school, are making a heroic effort to 
secure a pension bill. It is sure to 
come, the sooner the better. Repre- 
sentative Frank F. Davis of Glouces- 
ter introduced the bill and Professor 
Walter B. Jacobs of Brown Univer- 
sity is backing up Mr. Chapin most 
royally. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MERIDEN. Paul C. Booth, for 
the past twelve years supervisor of 
the north division at the Connecticut 
School for Boys. has resigned to take 


up the study of manual training in 
New York. 
NEW HAVEN. The first of two 


lectures on “Journalism.” br Charles 


Honkins Clark. editor of the Hart- 
ford Conront. was deliverel in Tann- 
son hall, New Haven, Weduesd sy 


March 7, 1907 


THE ONE GREAT 
AUTHORITY, 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There are so many infe- 
rior, low priced, so-called 
Webster” dictionaries 
now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be 
taken to look for the 
Cireular Trade-Mark on 


the front cover and our 
name on the title-page. 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS, 


Of no other dictionary can the fol- 
lowing be said: that all of the 45S8tate 
Superintendents of Schoolsare a unit 
in their indorsement ; that the schoo!- 
book publishers adhere to it as their 
standard; that College Presidents, 
State Normal School Principals, 
County and City Superintendents and 
educators without number commend 
and praise it; that in every instance 
where State purchases have been made 
for the supply of — schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains a History of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the World, 
New Biographical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Names, Greek and Latin Names, and English 
Christian Names. Foreign Quotations, Abbrevi- 
ations, Met: ic System, Flags of all Nations, includ- 
ing Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 
- PRES. FLIOT OF HARVARD fittingly 
says: ‘*The International is a wonder fully 
compact storehouse of accurate information. 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book 
in order to answer quickly and with 
final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc? 


WEBSTER 8 COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY.) 
Largest of ourabridgments. Regularand Th 

Paper editions. Unsurpassed fore egance 
convenience. 1116 pages and 14 0 illu-trations | 


Write for the ‘‘ Dictionary Habit.” Free. 
& GC. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. , U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. € 


night, February 27. The lectures are 
provided for by a fund established 
in 1900, by Mrs. Adelaide E. Bromley, 
and named in honor of her late hus- 
band, Isaac H. Bromley, a member 
of the Yale class of 1853. 

For the purpose of studying the 
methods of teaching in the New Ha- 
ven public schools, Rotaro Kayahara, 
a Japanese journalist and lecturer, is 
in this city and will stay a month, 


making visits to all the public 
schools. 
At a meeting of about 400 public 


school teachers to consider plans for 
presenting their side of the salary 
cuestion to the board of education an 
organization was” effected, W. H. 
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Hackett being chosen president and 
A. E. Booth temporary secretary. 


HARTFORD. Professor W. R. 
Martin, for nearly twenty years asso- 
ciate in the department of modern 
languages and professor of Oriental 
languages at Trinity College, has re- 
signed to become librarian of the 
Hispanic Society in New York, 
founded by Archer M. Huntington. 

The Connecticut Schoolmasters’ 
Club will hold its next meeting and 
banquet in Hartford at the Hotel 
Garde March 16. The most impor- 
tant educational question now before 
the people is the trade school. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt emphasized it in his 
last message, and in our own legisla- 
ture a bill concerning the’ establish- 
ment of trade schools has been intro- 
duced. The committee has selected 
this topic for discussion at the ap- 
proaching banquet, and has_ been 
most fortunate in securing for an ad- 
dress Carroll D. Wright. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Wright, it is proposed to 
have a_ representative from some 
practical trade school in our country. 
Those who desire tickets for the ban- 
quet should notify the secretary, 
William A. Wheatley, Fairfield, not 
later than March 11. 

MILFORD. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Monmouth County Teach- 
ers Association, held at the Chattle 
high school, Long Branch, New  Jer- 
sey, on February 9, a very interest- 
ing address was delivered before the 
members by Professor H. I. Mathew- 
son, principal of the Milford high 
school, his subject being “School 
Rights.” 

BRIDGEPORT. “Education for 
Citizenship” was the topic of the lec- 
ture which Dr. Charles W. Deane, 
superintendent of schools, delivered 
before the Bridgeport Scientific and 
Historical Society at Red Men’s hall, 
recently. 

NORWICH. Principal H. A. Tir- 
rell has made the announcement to 
the junior class that a friend of the 
academy has given $15 to be divided 
into three parts of $5 each to be 
awarded as prizes to pupils of the ju- 
nior class making the highest aver- 
age for the year in Latin, algebra, 
and English, and history, the last two 
taken together. 

There were about seventy 
3roadway school building for 
lecture in the university extension 
course to hear Professor Adams of 
Yale in his lecture on Cardinal New- 
man. 

STAMFORD. The will of Miss 
Annie Lord of Stamford, daughter 
of the late Dr. John Lord, historian 
and lecturer, who died in New York, 
has been presented for probate. The 
estimated value of the real and per- 
sonal property is about $50,000. 
Among the bequests is one of $2,000, 
the income to be used in securing 
annually in Stamford one public lec- 
ture, on some practical educational 
subject, or for the procuring of books 
for the library of the Stamford high 
school. 

WALLINGFORD. W. P. Guebelie, 
who has been teaching at Montville, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Washington-street school, at Walling- 
ford, succeeding W. J. MeGroty, who 
has been appointed principal of the 
Whittlesey-avenue school. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. President Charles 
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William Dabney is making a remark- 
able success as the head of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Already Rich- 
mond is talking of doing what Cin- 
cinnati has done so successfully. It 
is not only free tuition that young 
people need but life at home while in 
college. 

Rumor has it that a grade teach- 
ers’ organization is to be formed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense,including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 te August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Education (History, 
Theo and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, ‘School Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

ed circulars containing full information, 

Tess 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


SEEDS for SCHOOLS 


Can be obtained in any quantity from 


USUSUS 


ty 


ANAS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Is a monthly professional magazine for 
the progressive Teacher, Principal, and 
Superintendent, presenting the latest 
ideas on educational theory and practice 
in American schools. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 
Newsy, Practical, Reliable, Helpful 
Special Departments 


Best to be Found — Choice paragraphs 
from many sources for the busy teacher. 

What Educators Think — Brief editorial 
comment by prominent schoolmen on 
important phases of education. 

Pedagogical Digest — Abstracts and re- 
views of the more important educational 
articles appearing in the current maga- 
zines. 


Outline Questions of Required English 
Tests 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR 


Write for sample copy 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


t 


S292 S252 52 S292 


STEREOPTICON 


STORIES 
“EVANGELINE,” witiome 


hundrea and sixteen views of the land of 
Acadia and Acadian life. 
Legendary History of 


HIAWATHA.” the American Indian 


interspersed with Indian songs in both Eng- 
lish and Ojibway language. Illustrated wit 
one hundred and fifty Indian pictures. 
Pictorially told by 
MYRTLE KING SOUTHARD. - 
Care Journal of Education, Boston. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
= Words and Sentences in the First Lesson, 
Position Writing from the Beginning. 
ra Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
. does notcontain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. 8. Peters,.Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq.,N, Y. 


THE CROSS 


England. Scotland, 
Paris, a World Capital. 

The Washington lectu 
to visit Washington. 


Special terms to schools and graduating classes. 
terms, and dates, address 


GEORGE N. CROSS, 132 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


‘* Beautiful pictures, splendid delivery.’’ 
Subjects for School Audiences: 


Washington, the Beautiful Capital of a Great Nation, 
the 


Historic Castles of 

Land of Lochs and Braes. Sixty-four Years a Queen. 
Splendors of the Alps. The L ily of the Arno. 

ire is in constant demand for schools and classes about 

‘A beautiful lesson in citizenship.” 

For descriptive circulars, 


THE MOST USED | 


and Canada. 
All kinds for all grades. 


water color work. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


Officially adopted by 896 leading Cities and Towns in the United States 


Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and 


THE BEST MADE 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘‘cheap” or do you choose a ‘system’? whose articles have for 25 years 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Bocks, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


MATERIAL ? 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “TI” Binder! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


repairs, and still more strenuously to 
the clauses under which the members 
of dissolved orders, and foreign 
priests were disqualified from serv- 
ing as parish priests. The represen- 
tatives of the Vatican took the 
ground that they could not accept 
these clauses without accepting the 
Law of Associations, and that they 
insisted was impossible. There the 
negotiations were abruptly halted. 


BOERS ON TOP IN THE TRANS- 
VAAL. 
The Boers have availed themselves 


of the freedom accorded by the new 
constitution of the Transvaal to carry 
the first elections for the colonial 
parliament by a large majority, and 
to install General Botha as the head 
of the ministry. Some of the Eng- 
lish papers contemplate these results 
rather ruefully and intimate that the 
constitution was a mistaken act of 
magnanimity. But, with the popu- 
lation divided as it is, nothing else 
than a Boer triumph was to be antic- 
ipated, under free and _ undiscrimi- 
nating suffrage. It is to be remem- 
bered moreover that the chief issue 
in the campaign was not that of race, 
but that of the importation of coolie 
labor. Upon this point, the English- 
speaking settlers were in agreement 
with the Boers, in opposing the self- 
ish policy of the mine-owners of the 
Rand, and it was these “Outland- 
ers” rather than the English as such 
who came to grief in the elections. 


THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


The final elections to the new 
Duma are completed, and the _ re- 
turns, although they fall a little short 
of completeness, suffice to show that, 
in spite of the repressive measures 
of the government, the monarchical 
and reactionary elements in the new 
parliament will be heavily outnum- 
bered by the liberal and _ radical 
forces. With sixty-one of the 524 
members to be accounted for, the 
membership will include ninety 
Monarchists, thirty-six Octoberists 
and Moderates, twenty-eight Progres- 
sives, eighty-four Constitutional 
Democrats, 173 of the party of the 
Left, forty Nationalists, and twelve 
indefinites or unclassed. A _ large 
part of the remaining members will 


surely be of the Liberal stripe, and 
the strength of that party is likely to 
be further increased by the unseating 
of certain Monarchist deputations 
whose election was secured by the 
wholesale disqualification of Liberal 
electors. The government having 
been disappointed in its efforts to 
control the new Duma will probably 
dissolve the new parliament as sum- 
marily as it did the old. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—There are so many good things 
to delight St. Nicholas readers in the 
March number that choice for special 
mention is difficult. Perhaps no fea- 
ture in many years has made 
stronger appeal to the mothers than 
Lina Beard’s series of “Hints and 
Helps for ‘Mother’—Rainy-day 
Amusements in the Nursery,” and 
this month there are jolly sugges- 
tions about “Spool Playthings.” 
There is plenty for older brothers 
and sisters as well, an account of 
“Warships, Ancient and Modern,” 
by Frank E. Channon; the story of 
“Old Blue Pottery,” by Ada Walker 
Camehl; an interesting discussion of 
“Harnessing the Elements,” by 
George Ethelbert Walsh, the 
explanation of “How Knives Cut,” 
by C. H. Claudy, with illustrations 
from photomicrographs by the au- 
thor. Stories are not lacking. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “The 
Cosy Lion” has a delicious ending; 
there are the serials, and _ several 
short tales beside, with Nature and 
Science, the St. Nicholas League, 
Books and Reading, the Letter Box, 
the Riddle Box, and the St. Nicholas 
Stamp Page to round out a full 
number. 


—tThe opening pages of Putnam’s 
Monthly for March present an essay 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, entitled 
“The Social Revolution.” That 
those of us who possess should strip 
themselves of their possessions, in 
order to bring themselves into the 
position of those who have nothing, 
is assumed to be our first and great- 
est duty: and the writer holds that 
in any discussion of our obligations 
to society, we must admit that we 
failed to perform that primary and 
essential duty “for lack of courage.” 
M. Maeterlinck has produced in the 
present paper the most important es- 
say that has yet come from his pen. 
“The Social Revolution” will be read 


and re-read; and Socialism will wel- 


come in its author the most notable 
recruit it has received since ‘Tolstoy 
became its advocate and exemplar. 

—The March Atlantic fittingly ob- 
serves the centenary of Longfellow 
by giving the leading position to an 
eloquent poem upon the well-beloved 
poet by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The 
number also contains a study of 
Longfellow’s genius and place in 
American letters by Bliss Perry. Of 
the more solid contributions to the 
number, special mention must be 
given to the first installment of a 
keenly interesting examination of 
“The Statesmanship of Cavour,’ by 
Andrew D. White, an important and 
helpful paper upon “Efficiency in 
Making Bequests,” by W. H. Allen, 
agent of the New York Association 
for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, an instructive pres- 
entation of the events of the year in 
Mexico by Frederic R. Guernsey, 
and an important paper on “The 
Study of National Culture,’ by Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke. The essays 
and literary papers include a 
sprightly and suggestive article on 
“The Melodrama,” by Harry James 
Smith, an interesting account of 
“Modern Spanish Fiction,” by Wil- 
liam Wistar Comfort, and “Society 
and Solitude,” another of A. C. Ben- 
son’s charming essays. The story- 
writers in the number are E. S&S. 
Johnson, who contributes an amus- 
ing story of life in the Pennsylvania 
coal district, and Clare Benedict, 
whose “Roderick Eaton’s Children” 
is a magazine story of uncommon 
quality. 


Free —“The Dictionary Habit.” 

The publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national dictionary have just issued 
a handsome, thirty-two page booklet 
on the use of the dictionary. Sher- 
win Cody, well known as a writer 
and authority on English grammar 
and composition, is the author. The 
booklet contains seven lessons for 
systematically acquiring the diction- 
ary habit. While it is primarily in- 
tended for teachers and school prin- 
cipals, the general reader will find 
much of interest and value. A copy 
will be sent, gratis, to anyone who 
addresses the firm, G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Write 
to-day. 
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March 7, 1907 
A Mendelssohn Program. 


Ralph L. Baldwin, music teacher 
in the public schools of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is getting results in mu- 
sical education of which any com- 
munity may justly be proud. Re- 
cently the pupils in the West Middle 
district gave a Mendelssohn program 
in the assembly room of the school 
building. Parents and friends were 
present and greeted with spontaneous 
enthusiasm the very creditable efforts 
of the young performers. Appro- 
priate remarks were made by Super- 
intendent Weaver, Principal Twitch- 
ell, and Mr. Baldwin, from which it 
was gathered that the entertainment 
was not the result of outside tedious 
rehearsals, but that it was an accu- 
mulation of every-day results in the 
regular school work. The following 
Mendelssohn program given 
and shows the character and trend 
of Mr. Baldwin’s work:— 

Singing —Hymn from “Elijah,” 

“Cast Thy Burden upon the Lord.” 

Entire Chorus. 


Recitation—Biography of Mendels- 
sobn, 

Marjorie Segur. 
Recitation—‘How ‘Songs’ without 


Words’ Came to be Written.” 
Harold Lathrop. 


Singing—“Mountain Peak” (‘“‘Con- 

solation”’).” 

Grade V. 
Singing—“Spring Song.” 
Grade VIIL. 

Recitation—‘Mendelssohn’s First 

Visit to Scotland and the ‘Scotch 

Symphony.’ ” 

Francis Bronsin. 

Singing—“Going A-Nutting,’ ar- 


ranged from the “Scotch Sym- 
phony.” 


Grade VI. 
Recitation—Description of the Ora- 
torio Form. 
Charles Beach. 
Singing—“Look Down on Us from 
Heaven,” arranged from “Elijah.” 
Entire Chorus. 
Recitation—Description of the ora- 
torio “Elijah.” 


Grade VIII. 
Recitation — Story of Racine’s 
“Atalie’ and Interpretation of 


Carolotta Allen. 
Singing—“The Lord is Great,” 
ranged from “The War March.” 
Grade IX. 
Singing—“Nocturne,” arranged from 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
Grade VII. 

Mr. Baldwin believes that his pu- 
pils are better able to interpret good 
musie by oceasionally hearing the 
performance of good music by ar- 
tists. He therefore now and then 
invites in local professional musicians 
to give concerts to the pupils. Such 
a concert was given not long ago at 
the Brown school, at which the fol- 
lowing local artists presented a de- 
lightful program: Miss Agnes Chap- 


ar- 


ourian Angell, soprano; Charles 4K. 
Prior, Jr., tenor; F. W. Sutherland, 
cornetist; Robert Prutting, pianist; 


Ralph L. Baldwin, pianist. 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, BOI Z CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLLEGE TOWNS HAVE NO HIGHER TAX-RATES THAN NON- 
COLLEGE TOWNS. 


1905. 1905, 1905 and 1906. 1. 
Population,! assessable Prop,.2 ‘Tax Rate.2 Exempted Prop.3 
Cambridge ...... 97,434 $103,845,600 $19.00 $18.60 $25,377,063 
Fall River ......105,762 81,754,247 18.80 18.40 2,764,000 
Worcester ......128,135 120,865,502 17.00 16.60 5,922,900 
Lowell ......++++ 94,889 71,632,643 20.2 19.60 3,119,751 
Lawrence ....... 70,050 46,235,468 16.80 16.00 1,529,625 
Springfield ...... 73,540 80,904,477 15.40 15.00 3,619,193 
56,157,073 18.40 17.00 1,515,100 
New Bedford ... 74,362 64,349, 661 19.40 18.40 2,436,860 
Amherst ........ ‘6,818 3,599, 900 16.25 16.25 2,909,099 
4,398,210 19.70 18.00 214,074 
Easthampton .... 6,808 3,781, 772 17.00 17.00 583,735 
South Hadley ... 5,054 2,529,372 21.00 16.50 1,553,850 
Northampton ... 19,957 12,789,859 17.00 16.50 4,416.607 
North Adams ... 22,150 14,862,527 22.00 20.00 847,000 
Pittsfield ....... 25,001 18,330,223 18.50 18.50 1,446,754 
Medford ........ 19,686 21,240, 150 21.40 20.20 1,119,700 
Andover ........ 6,632 5,902,668 16.00 17.50 1,873,061 
North Andover .. 4,614 4,462,302 17.50 18.00 64,2 
Methuen ........ 8,676 178, 157 19.30 19.00 118,050 
Amesbury ...... 8,840 346.227 17.70 18.80 882,692 
Saugus ieiess Ge 4,555, 686 18.70 19.80 7,358 
9,063 5,341,280 18.00 19.20 234,608 
Rockport ..... «. 4,447 3,051,252 21.00 18.00 67,000 
Williamstown ... 4,425 3,035,747 18.80 18.70 2,120,2 
3,97 1,918, 865 18.32 18.05 59,725 
Pathe oes 68,182 3,017, 700 14.70 15.70 93,650 
Provincetown ... 4,362 1,928,920 20.00 19.50 50,000 
Monson ..... eoee 4,344 1,698,168 16.20 17.00 245,613 
. 4,360 5,602,650 19.90 18.00 1,664,629 
Lexington ...... 4,530 5,957,670 20.40 19.00 131,950 
Needham ..... -. 4,284 4,508,731 18.00, 18.50 76,455 
Warren ..... «++. 4,300 1,762, 743 21.50 19.60 105,300 


1Massachusetts census of 1905. 


2Massachusetts Public Document No.{19 of 1905; official returns on file with the Secretary of 


the Commonwealth. 


sReport of Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, for the year ending December 31, 1904. 


IF ANY OF OUR READERS 


know of any young lady who would like to 
enter Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, or Bcs- 
ton University next September, and who 
needs special preparation, the Editor of ‘The 
Journal” will be happy to tell her of one of 
the very best Boarding Schools in New Eng- 
land which she may enter at onceand complete 
her preparation at very moderate rates for 
the balance of the year, Write US AT ONCE. 


Thirty-two millions of dollars’ 
worth of income-bearing securities 
was the gift which John D. Rocke- 
feller announced to the general edu- 
eation board last week. For general 


education purposes throughout the 
country is given as the reason for 
this donation—the largest single 
prize ever handed out for such pur- 
poses. Mr. Rockefeller previously 
had given the board $11,000,000 for 
the same work, his contributions 
now amounting to $43,000,000. While 
the board was in session gifts to five 
colleges were ordered, amounting in 
all to $400,000, as follows: Beloit 
College of Beloit, Wis., Morningside 
College of Sioux City, Ia., Lafayette 
College of Baston, Pa., $50,000 each; 
Wabash College of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and the University of Wooster 
of Wooster, O., each $125,000. In 
1908 the general education board was 
chartered by congress. It employs 
a foree of experts in the continuous 
and systematic study of educational 
conditions in all parts of the United 
States. The object of the organiza- 
tion is promoting education in the 
states of the Union by means of gifts 
and otherwise. The organization 
was started to assist Mr. Rockefeller 
in the distribution of his gifts to edu- 
eation: but it was not intended to 
limit the work of the board to the 


administration of funds given by 
him. It was rather designed to meet 
a wider need and to offer a medium 
through which other men of means 
who desire to promote education in 
its various forms in the United 
States could do so in a systematic, 
intelligent, and effective way, and 
the board is being so used exten- 
sively by philanthropists. In March, 
1902, John D. Rockefeller pledged 
$1,000,000 to the work of the board, 
confining its use particularly to the 
study and promotion of education 
in the southern states. On June 30, 
1905, Mr. Rockefeller gave the board 
$10,000,000 in securities, the princil- 
pal to be held in perpetuity as a 
foundation for education, the income 
above expenses of administration to 
be distributed to, or used for, the 
benefit of such institutions of learn- 
ing as the board might deem _ best 
adapted to promote a comprehensive 
system of higher education in the 
United States. These were the sim- 
ple conditions and the brief form in 
which Mr. Rockefeller endowed the 
board. From the income of the orig- 
inal fund of $11,000,000 conditional 
subscriptions have already been 
made to eighteen colleges in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, amounting to a 
total of $1,077,500. As a condition 
of receiving these gifts the colleges 
are raising the further total sum of 
$3,262,500. 


Doctor (to wife, whose husband Is 
ill)\—“Is not your husband a _ hypo- 
chondriac?”’ 

Wife—“Oh, no, doctor; he doesn’t 
belong to any society at all.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blatter. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


roe 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 yer | Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington p.¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Coo: _ Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 Michizen Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk, Los Angeles, éal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


Teachers of any can coach 
t tic t s in Sical Trainin, ’ 
ATHLETIC and ‘Athletics, “write us. Instructors. wanted tor PHYSICAL 
ts and universities ; to $3; early. , : 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, IIl. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODWARD 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


Gy Shit: 


iit and CERTIFICATES — Public and 
> Private Societies. 
FILLING 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Stock pecial designs. 
G A SPECIANTY. ustrated catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for Form and samples free. 


We want teachers of all subjects. 40 


B. Free registration. No Position, 
No Pay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO, 
245 Broadway, N.Y. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y¥. 


TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great stented aa highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. lf interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


P. H. CLARK, Mgr. 1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Some New Books. 


An Innovation. 
RESERVED SEATS AT KEATH’s THEATRE 


It seems fitting that the new plan 
of reserving seats at Keith’s theatre, 
Boston, will go into effect on next 
Monday, March 4, “Tnauguration 
Day.” In making this change it 
should not be thought that the prices 


are to be raised, for on the contr ary 
the prices of many of the seats will 
be less than before, notably the first 
rows in the balcony, which will be 
sold for fifty cents instead of $1.00, 
while the rows in the orchestra for 
which $1.50 has been the price when 
sold reserved, will now be seventy- 
five cents for the afternoons, except- 
ing Saturdays and holidays, and $1.00 
for all evenings, including Saturdays 
and holidays. All seats in the or- 
chestra and first balcony will be re- 
served, tickets sold for the after- 
noons being good up to 6 p. m., while 
those purchased for the evenings will 
entitle the holder to the seat called 
for by the coupon after 6.30 p. m. 
Seats can be secured one week in ad- 
vance. Another innovation will be 
the opening of subscription lists 
whereby patrons can secure the 
same seats each week, with the ex- 
ception of Saturdays and holidays. 
The new plan will in no way inter- 
fere with the continuous  perform- 
ance, for the doors will be open at 
1.30 and the show will run _ until 
10,30, as usual. The prices of ad- 
mission will remain as before—Or- 
chestra, fifty cents; first balcony, 
thirty-five cents, and second balcony, 
twenty-five cents. There will be re- 
served seats at both of the first men- 
tioned prices, but none at twenty- 
five cents, as the seats in the second 
baleony will not be reserved. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s-Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June <0, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


UNIVERSITY 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


4 27-29 West 23d St. 
COMPANY @: New York. @ 


+ 


250 Devonshire Street, 


N. EB. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow................ Norton Mifflin & Co., $ .75 
A History of Higher Education in America. . Thwing Appleton & Co., N. Y. 3.00 
Good Hunting. Roosevelt Harper & Brothers, 1.00 
Outcome of the Civil War........... Hosmer 2.00 
London The Maemillian Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Elementary E lish Composition. Huntington 
How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee........... ister 50 
The Rise and Decline of *rhe etherlands..... Barker Dutton & Co., “ 63.50 
Heroines of French Bearne bes “3.00 
The Hygiene of Mind........... Clouston 2.50 
Morals in Hobhouse Henry Holt & Co., 68 
Birds very Child Should Know .............. Blanchan Doubleday, Page & & 
A Draught of the Bain (Tr.]} G. P. Putnam’ 8 sons, «1.60 
The Development of Religion ‘in Japan Knox +. 
Essays on English Studies............ George [Fa -} Ginn & ©o., Boston 75 
Alarcon’s Novales Cortas.. Giese 90 
Goethe’s [phigenie auf Tauris. Allen 
The World Machine ............ -. Snyder Longmans, N.Y. 2.50 
A Liberal Education.................. Super W. Bardeen, 
The Third School Year....... Reiff A. Flanagan Co., Chi 
A School Course in Mathematics... Clarendon Press, Oxfor 
Anatomical Terminology..... Barker P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila. 1.00 .00 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABS. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexés. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. — 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
r both sexes. For catalogues 
address the A. G. Boypen, A. M. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

One of the greatest hits in the his- 
tory of Keith’s theatre was scored by 
R. A. Roberts when he made his first 
appearance in Boston last Monday 
in his wonderfully clever protean 
sketch, “Dick Turpin.” It is one of 
the finest acts ever seen in vaude- 
ville —a great sketch ably played by 
a great actor. The quickness of the 
changes made from one character to 
another by Mr. Roberts is simply 
phenomenal and must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. It is no 
wonder that.Mr. Roberts is to be re- 
tained for a second week. Chief 
among the new-comers will be Ther- 
esa Renz, who gives a most attractive 


equestrian exhibition; Clifton Craw- | 


ford, one of the most delightful 
monologue entertainers of the day, 
always with a fund of new material 
of his own production; Editha Hel 
ena, who is said to possess the most 


phenomenal soprano voice ever heard | 


in vaudeville; Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Hughes in their bright sketch, “Sup- 
pressing the Press’; the Six Mow- 
atts, rapid fire club jugglers: the 
Swor brothers, two western boys who 
have taken high rank among the 
blackface comedians and dancers: 
Dr. John C. Bowker, with an enter- 
taining and instructive short  illus- 
trated talk on “Imperial India,” and 
Charles Serra, a remarkable acrobat. 
Connors and Raymond in a_ neat 
singing and dancing act; Waldorf and 
Mendez, acrobatic comedians; Belle 
Earl, a pretty vocalist, and King and 
Stange in a novelty act, with the 
kinetograph will complete the  pro- 
gram. The new reserved seat sys- 
tem has proved a great success and 
is the cause of many favorable com- 
ments from pleased patrons. 
AGRICULTURAL WISDOM. 

Teacher (in a rural school)h— Why, 
Jobnny, don’t you know the differ- 
ence between an egg and a chicken?” 

Voice (from the rear of the room) 
—“Three weeks.” 

“But why should I keep books?’ 

“Well, you would know just where 
fou stood the end of the month.” 

“But. my dear fellow, why rub it 
in?”—Life. 


THE CASE AND THE EXCEP- 
TION. 


Doctor (to maid)—“I am Dr. Cure- 
well. They have just telephoned me 
to come here immediately. How is 
the patient?” 

Maid—“Oh, doctor, you have ar- 
rived too late! My master died not 
five minutes ago.” 

Doctor—“‘Well, never mind. In 
this case, at least, nobody can say 
that I was the cause of death.”— 
Le Rire. 


> 


IN SPITE OF STATISTICS. 


Teacher—‘What is the greatest of 
the so-called world powers? 

Shaggy Haired Pupil—‘Gravity, 
ma’am.’’—From the Chicago Tribune, 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if Aa ean teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St. New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Sprit Fi N. Y., and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Lichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear 
| Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica, 
| and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
| such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 

Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 

Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
| Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 

pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O., 
| Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 

and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 

THE SCHOOL BUI LETIN AGENCY. C. W. PARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS: AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces te Colleges 
MERICAN -.: N TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 

nd FOREI superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

oN every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
LARGE CLIENTAGHE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 percent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency Avesce 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 
Derr. C, 205 N 71n Sr., 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


28th year. 1,000 teachers wanted. Superintendents, $1,500 to #3,000; Princi- 
pals, 8600 to &1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, $400 to 8800, 
We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., karrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


Manhattan Building. 


; ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
Winship 


Teachers’ every part of the country. 
| Agency | WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


| NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg,, Portland, Maine 
| BIG DEMAND ‘Wwesnei%s® YOU 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


| ARTHUR B. FORNER | Established 1880. We filled last year a “4 number of grade posi- 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


| GEORGE M. DOWNING tions, High and Private School Departments, Normal School and Col- 
Proprietors 


lege vacancies and Superintendencies. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


March 7, 1907 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! ANEW BOOK! 
A Reader for School and Home! 


OAD IN EDUCATION 


THE RAILROAD 


— on — 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, L[llustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“TI hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.”’—U. 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


red speameniine strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils a over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


** T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

“T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
{RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to tinis.”’—SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’-— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


book is evidently one of unusual interest.’— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. or Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.”— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


“Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 
Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


~GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th ) 
Return August 26 or Sept. sth , $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURKICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 


mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, ae as Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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